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I. INTRODUCTION 

In the mid-1970's American management stood uf and 
noticed their Japanese counterparts. The overwheiming 
success of the Japanese in the automobile industry and in 
computer technology Eecame the impetus for a reexamination 
of what rakes American management effective [Ref. 1]. While 
the Japanese ‘mystigue’ has captured our interest, the Lasic 
issue of management effectiveness iS not new. 

Much empirical research has been directed, unsuccess- 
Muley, at developing a model of effective leadership 
(Ref. 270) Ret son For several decades that research has 
focused cn the “initiation of structure" and "consideration 
of persons" tradition [Ref. 4], [Ref. 5]. However, these 
research efforts have yielded few consistent results, 
kecause according to [Ref. 6], they have lacked a theoret- 
ical framework which adequately explained causal relation- 
‘ships or paid attenticn to intervening variables invclved in 
the leader-subordinate relationship. 

Given that the results of the “initiation of structure" 
and "consideraticn of persons" studies have been inconclu- 
Sive, it is not surprising that American managers have been 
intrigued by the Japanese manager's success and continue to 
search fcr an answer to the effectiveness question. Yet, 
while the literature on Japanese management effectiveness 
has provided additicnal insights, it has done ijittlemin 
terms of clarifying a framework through which to consider 
effectiveness [Ref. 7}. 

The fact that effectiveness is still a ‘'nystery' 
confirms Yukl's assertion about the need to test leadership 
effectiveness using a theoretical framework that adequately 


explains both what directly causes leader-subordinate 
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Fehavior and what additional factors act as intervening 
variakles. The testing of such a theoretical framework is 
the fcecus of this study. 

After reviewing the recent literature on Japanese and 
American managerial effectiveness, the researcher has found 
a common theme throughout. This theme is best explained by 
the concepts of agency and communion, postulated by FPakan to 
re two fundamental determinants of human behavior. The 
concepts of agency and communion are the basis of the 
research conducted here. [ Ref. 8] 

Agency is a "goal-oriented" sense of self, exhibited by 
characteristics of sélf-assertion, self-expansion and self- 
protecticn (see Aprfendix A for an explanation of the 
specific guestion items and scales addressing each ccncept). 
Agentic Fehaviors are driven by an individual's desire to 
contrel his environment so that his goals can be achieved. 
The other determinant, communion, is characterized ry self- 
lessness anda need tc create harmonious and nurturing reia- 
tionshifps. Communal behaviors are founded ina willingness 
to suktsume the self and to allow others to take control of 
cutcomes in order tc preserve relationships. Thee Lasee 


difference between the two is in agency's orientation toward 


the self and communion's orientation towards others. 
Phet. 2 | 
The building of empires, conguest of territories, 


erection of skyscrafrers and expansion of industrial giants 
like IBM and AT&T are the consequences of agency. The 
hucturing cf future generations and the willingness to 
sacrifice personal desires to sustain and improve the 
well-being of society are the results of communion. 

Bakan proposes that a high degree of either communicn or 
agency, without the mitigating effect of the other, is 
destructive to both the individual and his/her community. 


Hitler's Third Reich during the 1940's is a classic example 
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of unmitigated agency. Hitler's Germany was an empire with 
an unswerving drive to expand, based on a desire to cverccne 
the "weak" and create a society that would be a monument to 
the strongest and most gifted, his German people. An example 
cf communion without agency is the all-giving idealist, a 
crusader of a "just " cause who is ridiculed and scourged by 
his/her community but continues to preach his/her message 
for the ccmmunity's sake, e.g., Don Quixote who fought wind- 
Mills and dragons in an effort to make right what was wrong 
until he finally died from overexertion. Since unmitigated 
agency cr unmitigated communion result in destruction 
[Ref. 10], the challenge for each individual as they 
develcr, mature and grow, and for society as a whole is to 
integrate both agency and communion. 

This study is specifically designed to test whether the 
combination of agentic and communal behaviors in one's lead- 
ership style are helrful in explaining the degree to which 
cthers censider him to be effective in the group. Since 
leadership behaviors cover a wide range of activities, they 
have been specifically defined for the purposes of this 
research. One common definition of leadership is the 
ability to influence cthers [Ref. 5], so a leader's influ- 
ence féehaviors will be the focal point for measuring effec- 
tiveness in this study. Effectiveness as measured by this 
study has been defined in terms of influence on the grcur's 
process, influence cn the group's decisions, influence on 
the group's effectiveness and satisfaction with one's 
kehavior (see Appendix A for a detailed description cf the 
various effectiveness scales). In order to examine the 
influence effectiveness of group members, the researcher 
administered two questionnaires to 120 U.S. Navy personnel 
from i/ ditferen Gays. Navy decision-making groups, ¢« ¢., 
department heads, planning boards. These groups were iron 


shore and oferational commands. 


The central prediction of the study is that individuals' 
agentic and communal tehaviors, the independent variatles, 
as measured by the reports of four other group tembers on 
the Influence Style Questionnaire, ISQ, (see Appendix B) 
(Ref. 113, will be positively related to their effectiveness 
in the group and that the combination of agency and 
communion will significantly explain the majority of varia- 
tion around effectiveness, with individuals scoring high on 
Foth agency and communion having the highest effectiveness 
scores and most flexible (moderate) control scores. 

There are several corollary hypotheses. The first two 
are that an individual's agentic behavior will depend urfon 
the degree to which he wants to be in control (as measured 
ky the express control scale on the fundamental interper- 
sonal reader, FIRO-B, see Appendix C) and that an individu- 
al's ccmmunal behavior will depend upon the degree to which 
he prefers to be controlled (as measured on the want control 
scale of the FIROTB). The second corollary hypothesis is 
that an individual's knowledge of decision issues is likely 
to aincrease his/her influence on the group's decisions 
fren. 6 ]' 

Support for these hypotheses would have significant 
implications for the navy leader. AS navy members advance 
in seniority, more of their time is spent in meetings and 
decision-groups. Although the Navy is highly reliant on 
legitimate hierarchical authority, most decisions are seldom 
made without the influence of others in the Navy organiza- 
tion. Therefore, the study of influence is important to ali 
members cf U.S. Navy decision-making groups. Influence 
kehavior in particular, is especially important to U.S. Navy 
leaders. In the traditional view, the superior has the 
legitimate right to command a subordinate and the subordi- 
nate gust comply, but more contemporary views of authority 


have challenged this perspective. It has been generally 
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recognized that effective performance in a combat situation 
reguires a leadership style based on discipline and tean- 
work. While the U.S. Navy (Malatary of Jalizapeenceeen 
general) is designed to impart discipline, lnsisting on 
obedience to the orders of superiors, the formal authority 
of the leader isn't enough to spark the spirit and initia- 
tive of followers, qualities that may be needed to achieve a 
military objective. cConseyguently, it is believed that mili- 
tary unit leadership involves a combination of formal and 
informal leadership techniques that will provide the sense 
of group identificaticn needed to offset the fear of death 
in combat Situations [Ref. 12]. "Certainly, an officer mise 
first establish his credibility and gain the trust of his 
subordinates if he expects to inspire and lead then." 
[Ref. 13] And how is credibility and trust obtained? Staley 
Suggests that a unigue key to leading effectively is Leing 
able to be open to the "collective" wisdom of the staff 
(communion) and to realize that the ability to listen to the 
viewpoints of the opfosition neither weakens a sound intui- 
tive decisicn nor strengthens a poor one [Ref. 14]. His 
ideas, along with those of others found in the nilitary 
leadership literature which advocate more decentralizatiou 
of decisions, increasing teamwork and lengthening command- 
ers' tours so they can be nore "institutionally" versus 
"occupationally" oriented sound very Similar to many of the 
concerts lauded as the keys to Japanese management success 
[Ref. 7]. 

In fact, the navy has initiated several studies aimed at 
examining some of the Japanese management ‘arts' in an 
effort to assess their usefulness to tne United States Navy 
[Reis 156 One '"Japanese’ management technique which scme 
navy organizations have implemented is the yuality circle. 
A study conducted Ly the Naval Research and Development 


Center aimed at assessing the interest and involvement of 
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Navy crganizations in productivity improvement programs in 
general and guality circles (QCs) in particular, concluded 
that the interest in implementing QCs and the expectations 
for their success was high in the navy [Ref. 16]. Thus the 
military has joined American industry in its interest in the 
‘Japanese management rystigue’'. 

But should the hypotheses proposed above be supported, 
it would suggest that Japanese management techniques may not 
be the answer for tke navy leader. The results frcem the 
research conducted in conjunction with this researcher's 
thesis on effective leadership may suggest other ways for 
leaders to make a difference without solely relying on their 
positional power or the instituitonalization of managerial 
technigues, SuCchwasS  GUdlity ‘clrcles, as the means of 
inspiring sailors to contribute and produce. This research 
may demcnstrate that individuals who are capable of 
expandin¢g their range of personal influence behaviors by 
incorforating both agency and communicn into their behav- 
joral styles are abie to significantly strengthen their 
impact on the behaviors of others. 

The remainder of this thesis not only includes the meth- 
odology and results of this empirical research , but also a 
Summary of the revelent literature. Specifically, the 
following secticn explores the concepts of agency and 
communion in more detail and links these concepts with the 
issues that have surfaced in the literature on Japanese and 
American managerial effectiveness. In order to provide 
additional insight tc the dynamics central to much of the 
controversy around management in Japan and America, and to 
exemplify the underlying differences between agency and 
communion, a secticn on power and control need¢ is also 
imcliuded < 

Chapter three reviews the research that has been 


conducted on influence, control needs, and behaviors of 
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grour members. In particular, studies in whichstheom sero 
or ISQ guestionnaires (the instruments employed in this 
particular thesis research) are discussed. 

Chapter four summarizes the research conducted, frovides 
ah overview of the sample, discusses how tne research data 
was oktained and analyzed. Chapter five discusses the major 
results found. In tke last chapter, the study's purpose and 
findings are Summarized, methodological issues and results 
are discussed, conclusions are nade, and implications are 


suggested. 
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A. CVERVIEW 


Chapter two exazines agency and communion in greater 
detail and draws from the recent literature on Japanese and 
American management effectiveness to exemplify Bakan's 
eoncepts. The purpese of this chapter is to provide the 
reader with a better understanding of agency and communion 
and to argue taat these concepts capture the essence of 
Managerial effectiveness. In order to accomplish these 
goals examples of agency and communion found in American and 
Japanese management literature will be discussed and the 
concert cf control will be explored to unveil some of the 
dynamics existing that make the integration of agency and 


communion difficult. 


Be. WHY AGENCY AND COMMUNION? 


Why has the reséarcher chosen agency and communion as 
the cencepts to be empirically studied versus the "initia- 
tion of structure" and consideration of persons" tradition? 
To examine this guestion let us first compare the defini- 
tions of the two models. "Initiation of structure" reflects 
the extent to which an individual is likely to define and 
structure his role and those of his subordinates toward goal 
attainment. A high score on this dimension characterizes 
individuals who play a more active role in directing group 
activities through flanning, communicating information, 
scheduling, trying out new ideas, etc. "Consideration of 
persons" reflects the extent to which an individual is 
likely to have job relationships characterized by mutual 


trust, respect for subordinates’ ideas and consideration of 
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their feelings. {Ref. 4] The dichotomy between the two is 
primarily one involving strueceurig a task and teing 
concerned with the process (peoples' feelings) in crdeéer to 
accomplish that task. 

In contrast, Bakan's agency is described as a "goal- 
oriented sense of self, manifested in such characteristics 
as self-assertion, self-expansion and self-protecticn while 
communicn, reflects selflessness and the need to be one with 
cthers [Ref. 8}. Agency then is the tendency to be 
concerned with self, while communion is the tendency to 
submerge the self in crder to be at one with others. while 
"initiating stucture" is characterized by initiating one's 
Own ideas in order tec structure a task, it does not exfplic- 
itly include the agentic characteristics of self-pretection 
and self-expansion. Likewise, while "consideration of 
persons" 1s characterized by listening to subordinates' 
ideas and considering their feelings, it does not explicitly 
include a willingness to reveal one's own vulnerabilities or 
give up one's own ideas (subsupe the self) for the good of 
the group. Thus, while “initiation of structure" and 
"consideration of persons" bear resemblences to agency and 
communion, the key distinction lies in the fact that agency 
is linked specifically with a desire to preserve and expand 
the selit versus Simply accomplishing a task and cCcmmunion 
includes a willingness to reveal one's vulnerabilities at 
the expense of the self versus Simply considering others' 
feelings. Since it is the basic distinction between self 
and other that is at the heart of the research on influence 
effectiveness conducted by the researcher, agency and 
communion will serve as the framework for this study. 

Further, while experiments using the concepts o£ "asndgba — 
ating stucture" and "considering persons" have yielded mixed 
results in terms of predicting effectiveness [Ref. 6], the 


fundamental concepts of agency and communion, based ona 
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selfycther dichotomy have been strongly linked with influ- 
ence effectiveness in a recent study conducted by Hamilton 
[Ref. 17}. The researcher's focus on Bakan's framework will 
Frovide ancther test to see if agency and communion are 
helpful in predicting influence effectiveness. 

An additional reason for considering the self/other, 
agency/communion dichotomy results from the researcher's 
review of recent popular literature concerning what makes 
managers effective. A large portion of the literature in 
the last 10 to 12 years has involved Japanese management and 
has fccused on comparing Japanese and American managerial 
styles [Fef. 7]. The researcher has found that a ccmmon 
compariscn between the Japanese and American styles of 
management has concerned the Japanese tendency toward 
collectivism (others) { Ref. 18] which is Similar to 
communion andthe American tendency toward individualism 
(self) [ Ref. 19] which is similar to agency. Theptactet hat 
these comparisons have been made in terms of the self/cther 
dichotomy and the fact that the integration of Japanese and 
American management techniques have been addressed in recent 
Management literature jRef. 13, lends further supfort for 
examininc agentic and communal behaviors of managers and the 
impact of their integration on influence effectiveness. 

An even stronger argument for considering the integra- 
tion cf agency and ccmmunion can be made if one reviews the 
research on Japanese and American sustained excellence 
conducted by two sets of researchers associated with the 
McKinsey Corporation, Athos and Pascale, and Peters and 
Waterman. Both sets of researchers have concluded that the 
most successful American and Japanese companies net only 
value individual achievement and performance (agency) fut 
encourage workers tc contribute ideas, work in teams and 
cooperate with each other (communion) [Ref. 1], [Ref. 22]. 


Thus the integration cf agency and communion seem to orfer a 
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seem to offer a means of explaining the formula for American 


as well as Japanese effectiveness. 


C. JAPANESE/AMERICAN CULTURES LINKED TO COMMUNION/AGENCY 


The next section of this chapter provides examples of 
the difference in emphasis on communion versus agency that 
can be fcund when comparing the Japanese and Americans. Tel 
crder to understand why the Japanese have been descritked as 
collectivist [Ref. 18] and the Americans individualists 
(Ref. 191, we must first look at the two countries and their 


hist crical crvgans. 
1. Japan's Roots 


Japan has been a united nation since the third 
century A.D. and was ruled for twelve centuries by emperors 
and then for six mere centuries by families of military 
dictatcre or shoguns. The society was fundamentally feudal 
so that individuals lived in groups (feudal systems) and 
were resronsible to a common lord. Japan was virtually 
isolated frem the rest of the world except for Portugal and 
Holland with whom she conducted limited trade until the 19th 
Gentury. The isolated location of Japan and the fact that 
approximately 20% of the land was habitable meant that the 
Japanese people became accustomed to living in close frox- 
imity and learned to depend on each other to survive. Thus, 
Japan's geography and ner feudal system of government 
contributed to the Jafanese people's tendency toward collec- 
tivisn. Even after the 1890's when Japan expanded its 
territories and became industrialized, the Japanese remained 
primarily a homogenecus people. Their limitations in terms 
of preducing their own natural resources forced them to band 


together and to rely on each other to survive. [Ref. 23] 
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Having suffered defeat in World War II, Japan, with 
the help of the United States, underwent reconstruction ani 
eventually kecame a strong competitor in the automorile and 
technclogical markets. Her succesS waS primarily a result 
of striving to increase her resources, i.e., primarily her 
people. She did this by gaining as much knowledge from the 
cutside world as possible and by developing her fecfle's 
ability so she could lay claim to a substantial piece of 
Homa trade . 

Thus Japan's geography and history have been deter- 
Hinants of her homegeneous complexion, and her limited 
resources have forced her people to live and work in greater 
harmony (Ccmmunion). [Ref. 18] 


The story of Japan contrasts the story of America's 
beginnings. America was founded by people looking fora 
place where they could develop and prosper based on their 
individual abilities, instead of being tied to a predeter- 
Mined European life. Since America waS a new frontier, 
agency or self-assertion, was a key element in her taming. 
The ingenuity and individual fortitude (self-assertion) oc 
frontiersmen and pioneers enabled them to brave an unknown 
land, conguer it and mold out their own living. Because the 
majority of Americans gained their livelihood from the soil 
during the first 300 years of American history, agrarian 
principles like self-reliance, formed the foundation of 
American tradition and became incorporated inte the 
Teclaration of Independence, a number of state constitu- 
mons, the Bill of Rights and writings of men 1like 
Jefferscn. The ideal was a self-contained, self-sufficient 
farm identified with aman and his family. The agrarian 
life recuired man to contend with nature rather than other 


men tc survive. The early American had to assert himself, 
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ke self-reliant, and independent of others (be agentic) if 
he was tc have contrel over his own Survival. [Ref. 24] 

While modern America has substantially less farmers 
in proporticn to peo;zle in other livelihoods, the individual 
is still an elemental part of our American fabric. We are 
taught at a young age to take care of ourselves and we live 
in a society in which even the dependence on the fanily 
group has been diminished as a result of our mobility. 
[Ref. 15] 

In examining the myths concerning American and 
Japanese roots it becomes clear that Americans have been 
traditionally characterized as ‘individualist' and the 
Japanese characterized as 'collectivist'. But the truth is 
that neither country's people have been as extreme in their 
orientations as their mythical Characterizations have 
inferred. There was competition for power and wealth in 
Japan, especially between feudal lords [Ref. 25}, just as 
there was collabkeration inthe J.S., where even in the 
rugged pioneer days neighbors gathered together to héelf each 
other out, ¢€.g., barn raising on the frontiers. The point 
is that while competition has existed in Japan and collato- 
ration in America, the characteristic myths about ‘the 
American' versus ‘the Japanese' people have emphasized the 
value of individualism versus collectivism to differing 
degrees. 

Where the Japanese culture has developed a funda- 
mental value of ‘wat or harmony (communion) {Ref. 18], 
partly due to the neéecessity of the Japanese people to band 
together for survival; the American tradition has been 
founded in individual achievement and self-reliance (agency) 
{Ref. 19}. These fundamental values, collectivism versus 
individualism, manifest themselves in the Japanese manager's 
emphasis on the group as opposed to the American manager's 


emphasis on individual achievement f Ret ole These 
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differences in emphasis are best exemplified by exploring 


typical managerial practices of the Japanese and Americans. 


De. CCMMUNICN/AGENCY IN JAPANESE AND AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 


In his Look, Theory Z Ouchi argues that the essential 
differences between typically American and Japanese organi- 
zations Jie in some key structural issues and cultural 
values which encourage certain Management styles to 
flourish. Specifically, he points out that major Japanese 
companies employ their key people for life (or until forced 
retirement at age 55 or 60), rotate them through varicus 
functions, promote them slowly and according to more of a 
Seniority than merit systen, and place responsibility on 
groups like guality circles rather than on individuals 
PRef. 15%. These observations are illustrative of a systen 
that nurtures the development of its people and is primarily 
concerned with group versus individual achievement, i.e., is 
more ccmmunal. 

Cuchi contrasts the "typical Japanese" organization with 
a typically American, bureaucratic model. He cites typical 
American practices including the retainment of - erplcyées 
only as long as they are contributing to the organization's 
growth and expansion, little concern for obtaining sugges- 
tions frem workers, and immediate feedback based oon indi- 
vidual ferformance and responsibility. Ouchits typical 
American model is reflective of a results-oriented system 
that reguires individuals to produce, judges them on indi- 
vidual performance and at the same time focuses on contrcl- 
ling organizational outcomes to ensure the achievement of 
organizational profits. All of these actions are nore 
reflective of an organization that primarily values agency 
and is unwilling to allow workers to have too much control 


cver the organization's fate. [Ref. 15] 
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1. Empirical Studies 


Empirical studies of Japanese and American fractices 
further support Ouchi'ts description of typically Jafanese 
and American management systems and further illustrate a 
Japanese tendency tcwards communion aS opposed to an 
American tendency toward agency. Most of the research that 
has keen conducted in an effort to compare Japanese and 
American managers has focused on communication and 
decision-making processes [Ref. 7]. Abegglen found that the 
Japanese were very involved in the communication precess 
{[Ref. 26]. His findings were supported by Yoshino who 
reported that the Jafanese were able to communicate guickly 
and easily up and down the organizational hierarchy and that 
they emphasized consultative decision-making [Ref. 27]. In 
another study during which open-ended interviews with 
workers from Japanese companies in the United States were 
conducted, Ouchi and Johnson also found that the Jafanese 
emphasized the flow cf information and initiative from the 
bottom of the organization up and stressed consensus in 
decision-making. They concluded that the inclusicn of 
employees in these frocesses was one distinguishing factor 
of Japanese management [Ref. 28]. Pascale and MacGuire, who 
conducted arn empirical study in which they analyzed survey 
and organizational data from 37 Japanese companies either 
located in America cr Japan, also found that the Japanese 
relied tore on ccnsultative decision-making in which 
employees were allowed to participate in the decision-making 
process [Ref. 29 ]. 

All of these studies are consistent in that they 
distinguish American and Japanese managers in terms cf the 
relative involvement of their workers in decision-making and 
organizational processes. Howard and Teramoto contend that 


this difference sje worker Pabtilciparion in the 
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decision-making process results from the fact that the 
Japanese culture actually enables Japanese managers to more 
fully understand social processes, and in @particular 
decision-making. Ic prove this point they contrast the 
Japanese and American words used to describe the decisicn- 
making process. They suggest that the process of decisicn- 
making as it is déscribed in English overstresses the 
element of conflict cr agency in terms of asserting one's 
own will. To support their reasoning they give examples of 
English words typically used in describing American 
decision-making, e.g., communication, conflict, confrcnta- 
tion, ccm@promise, negotiaticn, and control; all terms that 
infer a game theoretic property. In comparison, the 
Japanese word for the process ‘nemarwashi', means the 
process cf flanting a tree and implanting its roots to allow 
it to grow, a definition that includes the concept of nurtu- 
rance ,1.€., communicn. Howard and Teramoto argue that the 
Japanese definition perfectly describes the necessary 
processes of practical decision-making in any culture and 
thus centend that the Japanese culture, which the researcher 
has linked to amore communal orientation, enakles the 
Japanese to have a kEetter understanding of the dynamics of 
decision-making. [Ref. 30] 


2. A Comparison cf Iwo Managers 


Up =O this Pome, the theories about 
AmericanyJapanese managerial differences, as well as empir- 
ical evidence, have keen discussed. Let us now consider a 
more concrete comparison. In their recent book The Art of 
Japanese Management Athos and Pascale compare two prominent 
executives, one American (Geneen of ITT) and one Japanese 
(Matsuchito of Matsuchito) and provide numerous illusttra- 
tions that support the researcher's contention that the 


Japanese make more use of communion, while the Americans 
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tend tc concentrate cn agency. Pascale and Athos preface 
their comparison by stating the two managers are examples of 
extremes, but they also state they are representative ci the 
contrasts the authcrs encountered when they compared a 
number of Japanese and American managers and organizations. 
[Ref. 1] 

in their “deceri pt ion, Geneen 1S depicted as a 
forceful influence on ITT. Pascale and Athos descrite the 


principle elements of Geneen's approach: 


"Geneen, like General Patton, understood what it meant 


to wear two pistols," one ITT old-timer recounts. "When 
Geneen first tcok over this company, he needed to let 
people know he was the boss, tha he was the man in 


Charge. He did this by cailing them up at odd hours, by 
asking someone about ‘item 3' in his Fe OBE by demon- 
strata his total recall of facts amd tigjeres. In 
Eurore he insisted that people at meetings address then- 
selves by first names, even thoigh the custoneinesiroe. 
had always been to use last names. Phone calls in the 
middle o the night can Le ae encourage people _tco dc 
their homework- and the word gets around." [Ref. 31] 


a. Differing Styles 


Athos and Pascale go on to talk akout Geneen's 
unigue way of holding meetings, describing how he ‘'zoomed' 
in on those who were unprepared, focused on ‘'unshakeable' 
facts in making decisions (i.e., the first hand "orinvonwesn 
an expert, Ltased on the latest information) and staged meet- 
ings somewhat like inguisitions, setting up microphones into 
which fresenters were to speak, and being interrogatcry or 
even adversarial. According to Athos and Pascale Geneen's 
style created tensions between line and staff organizations 
fut was effective because it was based on a system of checks 
and balances that enabled Geneen to have uitimate control 
pref. 214. Athos and Pascale observe that Geneen'ts style 
enabled him to imprint his personality on every aspect of 
his organization. From their descriptions of Geneen, it is 


clear that his style was primarily agentic and controlling. 
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And while the authcrs note that ne was successful in 
achieving profits for ITT they also note that his style was 
problematic and suggest that ITT under Geneen was almost a 
universe unto itself, obsessed with itself, as oppesed to 
fetrimgupda= da Servant of Society [| Ref. 21], one of the 
negative consequences of unmitigated agency as outlined by 
Fakan [Ref. 8}. 

Pascale and Athos description of Matsuchito 
clearly contrasts Geneen's facts oriented, get to the feint, 
seli-asserting, controlling approach {all characteristic o£ 
agency). Pascale and Athos describe Matsuchito as valuing 
initiative, encouraging healthy conflict (like that Letween 
husbands and wives) and being energetic (agentic), however, 
they also indicate that his style was driven by an under- 
lying philosophy to develop employees! skills and their 
Y‘inner selves’. Matsuchito did this through extensive 
training and by viewing employee recommendations as instru- 
mental tc making improvements. He dealt with employees who 
erred by demoting them so that they could learn from their 
Mistakes, a marked difference from Geneen's more ruthless 
approach, firing [Ref. 32]. 

After comparing Geneen and Matsuchito in terms 
of their managerial styles, skills, orientation toward their 
staffs, emphasis on control systems, strategies, organiza- 
tional structure and overall goals, Pascale and Athos 
conclude that the difference between the two leaders is 
founded in the kinds cf Shared goals they activate in their 
organizations. While Geneen focused on self-expansion and 
bottom-line profits (agency), Matsuchito additionally, 
focused on obtaining results by creating an environment 
where workers felt part of the Matsuchito family and felt 
like they were of value to the organization, i.e. Matsuchito 


employed ccrmunion and agency). [Ref. 33] 
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Geneen's agentic managerial style is illustra- 
tive of what Bradford and Cohen have termed the American 
heroic style of managing. Where the manager perceives nis 
role thrcugh the "lone ranger" metaphor, i.e., riding into 
town on a white horse and Single nandedly (asserting the 
self, 1.€., uSing agency) saving the helpless townsfecple. 
Matsuchito's more paternal, nurturing approach in whicn 
training and develorrent of the "ordinary worker" is the 
key, is more reflective of Bradford's and Cohen's develorer 
manager. The develcrer uses a style that tends to involve 
subordinates not only in the task but aiso gives them more 
responsiflity in terms of ensuring a successful outcome. 
The primary contrast Eetween the heroic manager, Geneen, and 
the develorer, Matsuchito, is the extent to which tkey 
expect emplcyees to share responsibilities for the acccn- 
plishment of the organization's goals (the extent tc which 


they practice communal behaviors). [Ref. 34] 


3. Similar Formulas for "Sustained" Success 


Ss Se a ce 


Yet researchers of American corporate excellence 
have found that those organizations like Hewlett-Packard and 
IBM that have been effective and profitable over long 
periods of time emphasize shared goals similar to those 
found in Japanese corporations that have had enduriag 
success. lafeye example, IBM encourages employees to 
contribute ideas and participate in decision-making while it 
encourages innovation and and competition [{Ref. 35]. 

In Feters' and Waterman's most successful American 
organizations, workers have a sense of worth and meaning 
(they are nurtured and able to exert influence) and at the 
Same time are encouraged to ke ingeneous and self-asserting 
(agentic). In these excellent organizations, where orienta- 
tions are integrated, the organization achieves production 


goals and frofits and workers feel like they are abtle to 


os, 


contribute to organizational outcomes. Thus, the whcie 
organization wins, and is able to maintain excellence even 
when the chief executive steps down, because the feo;jle 
within tke firm have EFeen enkindled with a sense of meaning 
Phat goes beyond “getting just a satisfactory job done". 
fPrer. 35") 


Bow (wir INTEGRATING ONE*S MANAGEMENT STYLE IS DIFFICULT 


But if the most effective American companies exhikit 
Foth agentic and communal orientations, as do most Japanese 
corporations, then why is it that more American corporations 
have not adapted these styles accordingly? A brief consid- 
eration of the definition of agency and communion in terms 
of their implications for maintaining control offers scmne 
iiesrguteintoO this query. 

Agency is driven by the desire to ‘impress' one's self 
ohn others and one's e€nvironment. In order to do this an 
individual attempts to assert his cwn opinions and/or 
desires (wild) on others, 1S unwilling to allow others to 
Sway him frem his cotrse (i1.e., is self-protective) and aims 
at oftaining as much self-reliance and control over the 
outcome of his goals as possible. Such an orientation is 
reflective cf a belief that maintaining control over one's 
own destiny means net aliowing others to have any control 
over you [Ref. 36]. This basic belief about control is 
exemplified by those who believe control or power is a 
limited ccmmodity. Therefore, managers subscribing to this 
view must amass control by aligning themselves with key 
people in the organization, tkeing clear about designating 
turf and choosing only those subordinates who dc _ not 
threaten their (own) control, i.e., exhibiting exclusively 


self-protecting btehaviors (agency). 
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Believing the amount of power available is fixed, means 
that some will have more than others so that an individual 
must fight to contrcl and gain as much power as pcssible. 
If one carries such a belief akrout power, he must be pretec- 
tive and unwilling tc subsume hiS own will to others in 


crder to ‘win’ [ kek ss 


7}. 
1. Negative Face of Powe 
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McClelland describes the win-lose orientaticn to 
power as the ‘negative face of power' because it leads to 
Simple or direct means of obtaining power, 1l.@., threwgh 
contrel (agency). The conseguences 9f focusing on the ‘'neg- 
ative face cf power are that one seeks to amass control and 
resorts to self-prctection to maintain poweLl. But, 
according to McClelland, a sole concern with controMange.o 
attain what one wants is ineffective because individuals who 
amass ccntrol treat others like pawns, take advantage of 
their fositions and weaken others at the expense of building 
up themselves [Ref. 38]. Such actions are only destructive 
to the organization as a whole and bear a strong resemklence 
to what Bakan warns to be the conseguences of extreme 
agentic Fehavior devcid of communion. ACCOrd1LN Gusta Bakam;, 
unmitigated agency results in ultimate destruction, tecause 
the orgarisim becomes so concerned with its own survival 


that ait destroys anything that limits or threatens its 


ability to exist and expand it territory. Like a malignant 
Cancer, unmitigated agency drives an organism to devour 
others in order to thrive. When an individual is extremely 


agentic his primary desire is to increase his cwn ccntrol 
over his environment and to ensure that ‘this' personal goals 
are obtained. In crder to ensure ‘nis! mark on the world 
the individual characterized by unmitigated agency is not 
above sublimating others (i.e., not recognizing cthers' 


needs to assert their ‘'selves') for his own sake. [ Ref. 8] 
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Thus, the manager whe displays unmitigated agency futs his 
‘self' akove others tc such a degree that those others find 
they must be willing to almost completely subsume their own 
wills (selves) if they are to be able to cope with such an 
egocentric style. In the situation described, agency and 
communion are exhibited in extremes. Both behaviors are not 
balanced and inccrporated into the behavioral styles of each 
individual organizaticn memter. [Ref. 8] 

While one can imagine that the outcome of extreme 
contrel or agency if a management scenario might Ee the 
Manager's achievement of success, the theories about unmiti- 
gated agency or extreme control suggest that success will be 
tenucus because it will be dependent on the ability ofa 
Manager to maintain control at every moment instead of 
inspiring followshipr through EU Sted nid Da bt weiseairon 
mret. 39... 

Fakan challenges mankind to integrate agentic and 
communal behavicrs if it wishes to be effective. His 
conviction is that the integration of the two determinants, 
lee., the ability to integrate the desire to assert cne's 
self while recogrizing that others have the same needs, is 
the key to a balanced existence [Ref. 8]. His contention is 
also reflected in McClelind's ‘positive face of power'. The 
"positive face c£ pewer' is founded on the idea that the 
Fower-~pie is large enough for everyone to share. It is 
based on the belief that individuals can maintain contrcl, 
not Ey amassing it, but by recog::izing others needs to 
contrel as well [Ref. 38]. In fact, by making others feel 
powerful, known aS empowering, an individual's own sense of 
contrcl and power can increase and the organization can 
Pnbaves fkhefs 39]. 
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F. TEE FOWER OF INTEGRATING AGENCY AND COMMUNION 


When we compare the ideas involved in sharing cecntrol 
With the integration of agency and communion, we begin to 
gain insight into the power of an integrated agentic/ 
communai behavioral strategy. By allowing others to voice 
their views and have impact ona group's decision (acting 
communally), one enakles other group members to feel a sense 
of control over the cutcome of their organization. [In addi- 
tion, the ability to argue strongly for one’s own foint of 
view (agency), and yet be open to the influence of others 
(Communicn), enables ideas to be explored more fully and 
alternatives to be considered. The outcome of such an 
exchange may not cnly produce a more comprehenSive, 
thoughtful decision tut may also result in gaining the 
commitment cf the rest of the group to the decision and its 
implementation. [Ref. 34] 

The manager who can integrate agency and ccmmunion 
becomes a fpowersharer, one who has control and also shares 
it. He is willing te recognize others, be open to influence 
(be communal) and allow others to have the potential for 
impact. At the same time, however, the powersharer, just by 
such actions gain further commitment and trust, actually 
increasing his/her ability to influence [Ref. 39]. Perhaps 
by sharing fower and gaining commitment, one is being self- 
expanding or agentic, in the true sense. Thus, it becomes 
clear that the ability te controt and jallow cthecrcwaee 
contrcl is at the heart of integrating agency and ccmmunicn, 
which the researcher contends leads to Sustained 
effectiveness. 

At this point let us Summarize the major points made in 
thiSsmena tor. First, it is important toe keepmineni nde ae 
the research conducted concerns effectiveness, a sulkject 


that has been cf interest to managers for along time 
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[Ref. 6]. We began Ey exploring the Japanese 'nystigue', a 
Fopuiar subject in ccntemporary management literature, in 
order to understand mtanagerial effectiveness more clearly. 
This chapter explored a commonly held beliez that the 
Japanese value of grcups versus the American value of indi- 
vidualisr is at the core of the Japanese businessman's 
success. Common Jafanese and American Management practices 


and processes were then considered in an effort to shed 


light on the Jarfanese ‘nystigque'’. These common practices 
were then linked to Bakan's concepts of agency and 
communion. Research on sustained American corporate excel- 


lence was cited in crder to reveal that those American and 
Japanese companies that continue to be effective and profit- 
able are similar in that they emphasize both agentic and 
communal values. The question of why agency and ccmmunion 
have been difficult to integrate has been explored by 
considering the implications involved in combining aygentic 
and ccmmunal behavicrs in terms of control and power. 
hingily, theoretical evidence, based on the ccnceft of 
Sharing power, has’ Leen provided to support the arguement 
that an integration cf Bakan's two behavioral determinants 


leads to more effective organizational outcomes. 


Ge 2HE EOTION LINE 


Although there is evidence that the American ccmnpanies 
that have experienced sustained excellence enable subcrdi- 
hates to share in the control of organizational tasks, there 
acre many American ccrforations that have not embraced the 
idea cf powersharing. Bradford and Cohen have noted that 
the idea of allowing cthers to control and have influence on 
organizational processes may not be easy for the American 
Manager given his frentier myths and individualistic begin- 


hings, tut they stress that such an adjustment must be made 
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if America is to remain a strong industrial nation and 
achieve rot mediocraty but excellence. The lesson to be 
learned is not that the ‘American' bottom line, its tendency 
toward outsrokenness, and drive for independence (agency) be 
foregcne, nor that the ‘Japanese' tendency toward colléec- 
tivism and concern fcr harmony be embraced; but it is that 
an integration of Ecth, agency and communion, has the 
potential for excellence. 

There is considerable empirical evidence that _ the 
ability to allow otkers to share the control of tasks and 
organizational outcomes, instead of relying exclusively on 
one's akility to exert authority or control, increases 
worker ccmmitment and productivity. In particular, bichav— 
ioral strategies that encourage worker participation have 
keen froven successful in achieving greater productivity and 
quality when groups cf people are involved in accomplishing 
a task. [Ref. 40] 

In the next chapter the research evidence linking 
increased froductivity and mangerial effectiveness with 
one's ability to allcow others to share in the control of 
organizational outcomes is presented. The research reviewed 
specifically focuses on control and influence behaviors of 
individuals in groups. The area of review has been linited 
to influence behaviors in groups because the ability to 
influence others is central if one iS to manage or lead 
effectively [Ref. 5]. In addition, the results vot re 
influence studies reviewed substantially support those who 
have asserted that managers' abilities to achieve ‘excel- 
lent' results including increased productivity, are reliant 
upon their abilities to use flexible behavior strategies 
that do not exclusively depend on exerting authority or 
exhibiting unilateral control [Ref. 39]. Research that has 
keen conducted using the Fundamental Interpersonal Reader 
Orientation (FIRO-B) [Ref. 41], and the Influence Style 
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Cuesticnnaire [Ref. 17], the two instruments used in this 
Study tc measure control preferences and the relaticnshifr 
between agency and communion to influence effectiveness, 
respectively, will be reviewed, as well. 
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A. CVERVIEW 


This chapter TéeviewS the research that has been 
conducted on individual interpersonal needs and individual 
influence effectiveness in groups. Specifically, the 
research that has been done using the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Orientation Reader (FIRO-B) and the Influence 
Style Questionnaire (ISQ), the instruments which are used in 
this thesis research, are discussed. 

The previous charter has suggested that the integration 
of agency and communion is dependent onan ability to 
balance cne's own need to control others with others! needs 
to have control. Furtner, it has been proposed that a 
manager's willingness to integrate agentic and communal 
kehaviors is linked to his ideas about control. In addition 
to the rhetoric, is there evidence that managers should 
recognize and accede to others needs for control because it 
is organizationally reneficial? The answer to this guestion 


is the focal point of this literature review. 


Es CONTEOL NEED s 


The empirical studies conducted in conjunction with 
Schutz's theory of leadership suggest that a concern for 
individual needs, one being the need to control, is impor- 
tant to the organization. Schutz proposes that leaders of 
groups must be aware that each individual member has three 
basic needs: control, affection and inclusion. His theory 
states that leaders must ensure that each group menter's 
rasic interrersonal needs are net and balanced within the 


work group, if the group is to be maximally effective in 
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accomplishing its task [Ref. 41]. To test his theory, 
schutz developed the FIRO-B guestionnaire. Most of his werk 
with the FIRO-B has concentrated on assessing the interper- 
sonal needs of individuals in groups to determine whether 
members needs were compatible; 1.e., either all group 
members had the same express and/or want needs for contrcl, 
affection and inclusicn or member's want and express needs 
complemented each other. iiethem@ea Sse@ot control necdeymea 
compatible group wotld be one whose members either had 
Similar want andyor express control needs, as measured by 
the FIRO-B or whese wtembers' needs were balanced, i.€., scme 
members wanted to be controlled and some wanted to control. 
Schutz fcund that groups with members who all had similar 
meeds, particularly groups whose members all had sinilar 
express ccntrol needs, were able to catagorize their grcup 
in terms of its members' overall preferences to control 
(Ref. 41}. This finding provides evidence that at least 
Nexpressed" control needs produce specific behaviors that 
can be recognized and identified by others and thus lends 
support to the reséarcher's suggestion that ideas and 
preferences about control underlie individual behaviors. 

Nee only has Schutz‘s FIRO-B been successfui int 
predicting certain individual behaviors, but it has also 
keen predictive of certain outcomes of interpersonal inter- 
aGel ons. Mos and Sreisman found that uSing measures of 
interpersonal compatatility derived from scores on Schutz's 
firo-B, they were atle to predict productivity in small 
Teommew her. 4210. in addition, FIRO-B Scores have seemed to 
be relevant variables in predicting patient-therapist inter- 
actions in psychotherapy [Ref. 43]. Thus, the FIRO-B scores 
have provided evidence about how individuals would relate on 
an interpersonal level based on their individual interper- 
sonal needs. In addition, there has been evidence that 


individuals' needs for control, in particular, are related 
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to scecial fower and trust [ Ref. 44]. In a study that used 
Sehutz*s FIRO-B in additrer iS other instruments, 
researchers found that there were three power variables that 
accounted for most cf the variance in trust. These were 
influence a had as rated by others which accounted for 23% 
cr the variance in trust, the internal locus cf centrol 
which accounted for 11% of the variance in trust and [-eing 
low cn expressed control (as measured by the expressed- 
contrcl FIRO-B scale) which accounted for 6% of the total 
variance in trust. Schutz's and the Forst et al work indi- 
cate that the interpersonal need for control has some impact 
on group effectiveness and the level of group trust and 
these findings support those who advocate that sharirg power 
with cthers and giving others control, empowering, leads to 
greater trust and group commitment [Ref. 39). 


C. SHARING CONTROL, ANOTHER INFLUENCE STRATEGY 


Additional empirical research on influence supports the 
hypothesis that sharing power buiids trust and commitment. 
A recent study on managerst influence behaviors supstan- 
tially suprforts the relationship between the ability to 
Share centrel or power with one's effectiveness [Ref. 45]. 

In 1977, the Forum corporation, a research firm in New 
England, conducted some initial research in the area of 
influence behavior in order to define the practices that 
differentiated excellent influencers from moderate influ- 
encers,. Research information was gathered by interviewing, 
Surveying and analyzing questionnaires of influencers in 
seven Fortune 500 ccmpanies. As a result of this initial 
research, 24 influence practices were identified. Using 
this data Forum designed a training seminar which included 
feedback to particifants on each of the 24 #=fractices, 


confidentially rated Ly peers and associates. From 1977 to 
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f-cueetour thousand farticipants enrolled an the training 
program and Forum amassed a data base of 24,000 respenses 
from colleagues, peers and associates. In a second fhase of 
research, this data base was analyzed to determine under- 
lying influence patterns. In addition the 24 practices were 
validated and configured into a model of influence which 
identified 56 tactics as components of successful influence. 
The model developed as a result of the research included 
three core fractices cr beliefs: 

1. Being supportive and helpful to others 

2. Being willing to share power for an overall gcal 

3. Behaving in a way that leads others to trust you. 
(These strategies pertain particularly to managers who do 
not have fositional control, i.e., peers in a deéecision- 
making forum. The three strategies strongly resemble those 
aspects cf communal EFehavior in which ‘others' views are 
sought and where an individual is willing to be influenced 
as a result.) 

As aresult of the Forum research, the researchers 
concluded that effective influencers are seen as 


collakEcrators and consensus builders. 


"The values fundamental to influence are quite different 
from these of authoritarian manayement. The influencer 
believes that Lein Supp OnE Lv e and helpful is a way to 
facilitate work. _ khen at concept operates in the work 
environment, individuals will probably want to function 
aS.a team; individual goals give way to team goals; 
roles and responsibilities are defined; and. mutually 
discussed. Instead of excluding people, the influencer 
takes care to include those who have a stake in. a 
roklem cr project recognizing the value of bringing 
ogether reople with different Oplnton Ss. 


{ Ref. 45] 
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CD. INTEGRATING AGENCY/COMMUNION TO ACHIEVE INFLUENCE 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Another study designed to empirically test Argyris' 
Model Ii theory of effective behavior, a behavioral ot paieg 
for creating a better world [Ref. 17}, also examines the 
relationship between influence behaviors and an individual's 
effectiveness 1n a work team. Hamilton tested the influence 
behaviors of individuals in 17 work groups in a variety of 
organizations in order to determine which behaviors were 
valued and considered to be most predictive of perceived 
effectiveness and influence. She grouped the influence 
behavicrs measured into two dimensions, agentic and communal 
rehaviors. In her study, agentic behaviors were character- 
ized by self-asserticn, self-protection, and self-expansicn. 
While communal behavicrs were characterized by selflessness 
and “a™=concerne Lor Scerers . Agentic behaviors included 
"recommmending ways for the group to work", "Dro posimiera 
schedule for the work to be donner: "pHaritiel patamg 
actively", and “arguing strongly for one's Owipo1neaeo 
view". Communal behaviors inciuded "being sensitive to 
others", "facilitating Otners® “pamtier patron? "showing 
interest in others! ideas" and "trying to keep communication 
lines opens As a result of her research, Hamiltcn found 
that an individual's influence effectiveness was highest 
when his behavior was composed of both agency and communicn. 
Her research indicated that agentic behavior had _ the 
strongest correlaticn with "influence on the —gf£oue sc 


process" and “overall work effectiveness". [Ref. 17] 


Ee. SUMMARY AND PREVIEW OF THESIS STUDY 


The literature reviewed concerning control and influence 
suggests that the integration of self-oriented behaviors, 


agency, and other-criented behaviors, communion, j[froduces 
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the mest effective irfluence strategy, especially when cne 
cannct or does not want to rely only on positional [fower. 
The research study that is reported in the next chapter is 
aimed at further testing Hamilton's findings concerning the 
use cf beth agency and communion. Not only are the agentic 
and communal behaviors of individuals measured in an effort 
to assess their impact on an individual's influence effec- 
tiveness, cut the degree to which an individual combines 
agency and communion is used to measure his relative effec- 
tiveness. In additicn, individuals' needs to control and to 
ke ccntrolled are related te the agentic and communal 
kehaviors tkey exhibit. 
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A. OVERVIEW 


This chapter presents the research study that was 
conducted to test whether: (1) agency and communion were 
related to percepticns that individuals held about centrol 
and (2) whether agency and communion individually and then 
combined, were able to predict how individuals were viewed 
in terms of their effectiveness in a decision-making grour. 

The research was conducted by administering two ques- 
tionnaires, the Fundamental Interpersonal Reader Orientation 
(FIRC-B) ‘[Ref. 41], and the Influence Style Questionnaire 
(ISG) [Ref. 11], to 120 U.S. Navy personnel who were members 
Of. VI wes - Navy decision-making groups. These groups 
included department kéad groups, work center groups, flan- 
Ning ktoards and command committees, e.g., for recreation or 
safety. Questionnaires were administered by the researcker 
herself at scheduled group meetings, after obtaining the 
approval of the respective ccmmanding officers and speaking 
with at least one of the group members, usually the leader, 
to check if the group actually engaged in decision-making. 
Face to face guestionnaire administration was used in order 
to ensure members understood that participation was vclun- 
tary. In addition, the scheduled meetings enabled partici- 
Fants to have time set aside to complete the instruments and 
ask questions, the intention being to create an atmosphere 
where participants would provide the most valid infcrmation 
[Ref. 4735. 

Five ISQs were administered to each group member, one to 
re ccmpleted on themselves and four to be completed on four 


other grcup members, whose names had been randomly assigned 
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Fy the researcher beforehand. After completing the ISQ, 
individuals received two sets of scores Oe agency, 
communion, knowledge, influence on effectiveness, influence 
Oh process, influence on decision-making and satisfaction 
with one's ktehavior. One set of scores was obtained from 
the average of fcur cther raters' assessments and the other 
a self-score. Each group memker also completed the FIRO-B 
guestionnaire on interpersonal needs and as ae result, 
received a self-score on express and want control. 

The ISQ and FIRO-B were administered to test the 
following hypotheses: 


(1) Individuals" agentic and communal behaviors, the inde- 
pendent variables, as measured by the reports of fcur 
other group members on the influence style gquesticnnaire 
(ISQ, see Appendix EF), will be positively related to their 
effectiveness in tke grour. 

{2) The combinaticn of individuals! agentic and communal 
behavicrs [Ref. 17], will be positively related to their 
effectiveness in the group and will significantly explain 
the majority of the variation of effectiveness sccres. 

(3) Individuals' agentic behaviors will depend upon the 
degree to which they want to be in control (as measured by 
the express control scale on the fundamental interpersonal 


reader, FIRO-B, see Appendix C). 


(4) Individuals' ccmmunal behaviors will be related to and 
dependent upon the degree to which they prefer tc be 
controlled (as measured on the want control scale of the 
FIRC-B).« 


(5) Individuals' knewledge of decision issues is likely to 
increase their influence on the group's decisicns 
feet. 6 )< 
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(6) The relative degree of agency and communion an indi- 
vidual displays will impact on the degree of effectiveness 
ascribed to him andthe similarity of an individuals' 
scores on express and want control, i.ée€., an individual 
high cn agency and cCcmmunion will have control scores that 
are moderate and will not differ significantly (see 
Appendix D). 


E. SUBJECTS 


Data was collected from 17 "real" Navy decision-making 
groups with 5-18 memkers per group. Tae groups were priza- 
rily of three types: planning boards, work groups’ and 
department head grours. The total number of subjects was 
120, with 110 males, 10 females; 70 officers, 43 enlisted 


and 7 civilian gcvernment employees. 


1. Cverview of Commands in Sample 


The commands and communities represented ky these 


groups were as follows: 


Operational: 
Two ravy ships with over 200+ manning 


Four air squadrons 


shore: 

One personnel detachment 

One training group 

Three groups from a communications command 
One group from a security command 

One group rrom a medical command 

Iwo assistance oriented commands 

One legal command 


One naval air staticn 
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The average age of subjects was 37 years with a 
mameem, OL 22 to 62. All individuals sampled had either 
finished high school or received a high school equivalency 
diploma (64.1%), 11% had associates degrees, 18.8% had kLach- 
elors degrees, 4.3% had masters or professional degrees and 
1 individual (.9%) had a doctoral degree. The average time 
in service was 15.3 years and the average years in grade 
were 3.5 years. The sample included enlisted members frem £1 
jor Eo and officers from 01 to 06. More than half cf the 
Sample were from the middle officer and enlisted grades 
(31.8% were either LI, LCDR, cCWO3, or CWO4 and 21.8% were 
enlisted frem petty cfficer first class to chief). The 
average number of years that subjects had been at the 
command was 1.6. The average number of years that subjects 
had keen group members was was 1.1. The average number of 
hours that groufr memkters had pet with each other in total 
was 56.2. Table 1 through table 8 in Appendix F give the 


distrikutions of the study sample. 


C. RECRULIMENT OF SUEJECTS 


Recruitment of subjects was accomplished primarily 
through the contact of the Organizational Effectiveness 
Center, Alameda and on a few occasions through contacting a 
colleague or friend. The researcher approached ccmmanding 
officers of organizations with prospective groups, in order 
to oktain permission to have groups from their commands 
participate in her research. Once commanding officers' 
permissicn was obtained and it was determined that the 
command had grourfs fitting the criteria for the study, the 
researcher contacted a member of the group, usually the 


group leader. This was done either by making a personal 
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visit or through a phone comversataon during = evage) eee 
researcher's requirements were discussed and any questions 
answered. Individuals contacted were asked to ascertain 
whether groups were willing to participate, voluntarily. 
The researcher followed this initial discussion with ancther 
phone call cr visit to arrange for a date to meet with the 
jJrou. “ana administer the study. Prior tO actuary 
conducting the study, the researcher explained its purpose 
to all members and encouraged members to raise guestions 
and/cr ccncerns. The researcher was very careful to assure 
members that the research data would remain confidential and 
encouraged them all to voice any objections if they did not 
want to participate. 

In return for their participation, group memtbers were 
promised an individual, confidential report cf their 
personal profile on these instruments, a picture of overall 
pattern of their group on the variables being studied, and 
an explanation of the underlying guestions, the theory, and 
the results of the study. 

All members of e€ach group were asked to particirfate, 
with the exception of those members who were very new tc the 


group and couid not as yet know the others’ influence style. 


[T. MEASURES 


This instrument (see Appendix B) was developed and 
pilot tested by Hamilton for use in her research on influ- 
ence effectiveness in which 17 'real' groups from civilian 
organizations were sampled. Since her study had resulted in 
a high guestion item reliability, (with Cronbach Alphas 
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ranging from .89 to .S6) and a high degree of corresrondence 
between the inderendert and dependent variables (with agency 
and ccmg@union being significant at p=.05 in predicting 
effectiveness and satisfaction), [Ref. 17] the researcher 
midene: cenduct a rigorous pilot study. Instead, ten navy 
students were asked tc take the questionnaire, assessing cne 
other merber of a previous work group, in order to check the 
clarity cf guestions and questionnaire format. As a result 
of this preliminary study (no statistical analysis was 
conducted), the researcher made slight moderations tc the 
wording cn the Perscnal Data Sheet to fit the navy versus 
Civilian sample (see Appendix E). The researcher did not 
modify either the IS¢ or the FIRO-B. 

The ISQ is ccmposed of 38 items which ask a memter 
of a decision-making group to describe and evaluate the 


Fehavior of another member of the group on a Likert scale of 


one to seven. There are three ISQ scales that measure 
agentic fEreéhavior. These are scales for self-assertion, 
self-expansion and self-protection. Three ISQ scales 


measure communal behavior in terms of selfless behaviors. 
Cne IS¢ scale measures "knowledge of decision issues"; cne 
measures the degree cf "influence on the group's decision"; 
one, the degree of positive "influence on the grour'ts 
process" and one measures the degree of positive "influence 
on the group's effectiveness". (See Appendix A for a 
complete breakdown oof the ISQ guestions andtheir corre- 
sponding scales.) This study, in contrast to Hamiltcn's, 


also had members complete an IS5Q on themselves. 


This instrument (see Appendices C andD) is a 58 
item self-report questionnaire with guestions that ask indi- 
viduals to indicate their preferences when interacting with 


others. The questicnnaire was developed by Schutz andis 
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based on his theory of interpersonal opehavior, i1n which 
three kEasic human needs are proposed and catagorized 
depending on whether they are expressed or wanted. 

Schutz's three basic types of interpersonal needs 
ares inclusion, cCccntrol and Wartearron. The first need, 
inclusion is the need to estaklish and maintain a satisfac- 
tory relationship with people in terms of interaction and 
association. This is broken down into expressed and wanted 
inclusion needs. The second need, control is the need to 
establish and maintain a satisfactory relationship with 
people with respect to influence and power. Control rerers 
to the decision-making process between people. The thard 
need, affection or crenness, is the need to establish and 
Maintain a satisfactcry relationship with others in terms of 
love and affection. (For a more detailed descripticn cf 
these needs and their meanings refer to Appendix D.) Since 
the FIRC-B has been used in other studies, 1t was not 
pilot-tested prior toe conducting actual research [Ref. 41], 
[Ref. 48). 


Ee. PROCEDURE 


At a scheduled group neeting, group memkers were asked 
to complete the self-report FIRO-B and five influence Style 
Questionnaires, one on each of four other group members and 
one on themselves. (AsSignment of ratings was done randomly 
ky the researcher prior to the administration of the ques- 
tionnaire.) Particifants were again informed that this was 
a Study cn influence and voluntary participation and confi- 
dentiality were stressed. The researcher did not elabcrate 
on the theory underlying the research, in order to avoid 
having subjects try to help out by answering questions in 
such a way as to prove the theory true. The researcher 


stated that her concern was that she get valid informaticn. 
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She ackncwledged that she was not going to give the grcup 
members detailed infcrmation about the study and apologized 
for the need to speak in generalities; however, she stated 
that an explanation of the theory and overall results of the 
study wceuld be sent to participants when they were sent 
their personal results. 


Fe. DATA ANALYSIS 


1. Keliability Aralyses 


a. Questionnaire Items 


Cronbach Alpha reliability tests were rperfcrmed 
to determine whether an individual's ISQ self-scores and his 
scores based on the ratings of other group members would be 
predictive should the ISQ questionnaire be readministered to 
the same poyulation at a later date. Cronbach Alphas were 
calculated for each cf the 11 questionnaire scales as well 
as on the sum of the three agency scales and the sum of the 
three ccumunion scales. Since the totals of the agency 
scale and the totals of the communion scales were very high, 
regardless cf whether the IS¢C was completed by the indi- 
vidual himseif cr by others, agency totals and ccmmunion 
totals were used in the remaining analyses conducted. (see 
Appendix A for a description of the ISQ scales and their 
Cronkach Alrha statistics) AS previously stated, since the 
FIRO-E had been usé€d in other empirical studies already 
[Ref. 41], [Ref. 48], [Ref. 44], a reliability test on the 


FIRO-E question items was not performed. 
k. Self versus other scores on the ISQ 


In order to determine whether to use an individ- 
ual's self-scores or the scores given by other group members 


in the data analysis, Pearson correlations were calculated. 
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First the agency tctals obtained from individuals' self 
assessment were correlated with the agency totals obtained 
from cthers' ratings. The same analyses were then conducted 
uSing the 'self' and ‘'other' communion totals. Next agency 
totals and communion totals oftained from self-scores were 
correlated with express and want control scores (roth of 
which were obtained from self-ratings), followed fy a 
Similar correlation analysis in which express and want 
control scores were compared with the agency and ccmmunion 
totals cbtained from others ratings. Then a multiple 
regression analysis was conducted in order to see whether an 
individual's own scores on the independent variables (knowl- 
edge, acency and ccl@munion) and the dependent variables 
(effectiveness and satisfaction) would predict the scores 
he/she received on these variables from other group memters. 
Finally, in order to see whether the scores assigned an 
individual Ly other group members were consistent, a series 
of inter-rater correlations were conducted comparing how an 
individual was scored by one rater with the scores of the 
cther raters who sccred the same individual on agency, 
communion, knowledge and the effectiveness and satisfaction 


variakles. 


To test whether agency and communion were individu- 
ally related to effectiveness, Pearson correlations, 
relating each determinant to the various effectiveness and 
Satisfaction variables were calculated. After performing 
these simple correlations, a variable representing the 
combination of agency and communion totals was correlated 
with the effectiveness and satisfaction variables, tc see if 
the ccmbination of acgency and communion was more strongly 
related to the dependent variables than either determinant 
Ey itself. 
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Agency and ccmmunion were then used in a stepwise 
Multiple regression in order to see to what extent each of 
the two independent variables explained “influence on 
Frocess", “influence on decisions", “Intl venecemonm sgrour 
effectiveness" ard “others' satisfaction". Finally, a vari- 
able representing the combination of agency and ccmmunion 
was subjected to a similar multiple regression analyses to 
determine if the combination of agency and communicn was a 
ketter predictor of effectiveness than either determinant 
andividually. (Figure G.1 to Figure G.5 indicate all cf the 


multiple regressions ferformed for this study.) 
3. Hypotheses II and IV 


To determine whether subjects" agentic behavior was 
related to their preferences to exert control and whether 
their communal behavicr was related to their preferences to 
be contrclled, agency was correlated with express-ccntrol 
scores from the FIRO-B and communion was correlated with 
want-control scores from the FIRO-B, respectively. Then to 
determine whether individual preferences concerning control 
were predictive of agentic or communal behavior, express- 
contrel was entered into a multiple regression eguaticn to 
predict agency Lrkehaviors and want-controi scores were used 


to predict communal behavior. 


4. Eypothesis V 


Hypothesis five predicted thateean | 1 ndlvyidudadilvs 
knowledge of decisicn issues would most likely increase 
his/her influence on the grourts decisions. Gem LeS taenis 
hypothesis, knowledge was included in another smultifle 
regressicn eguation along with agency and communion, to see 
if its addition further explained any variation in the 


dependent variable, “infiuence on group decisions". 
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5. Hypothesis Vi 


Io see whether the relative degrees of agentic and 
communal Eehaviors displayed, impacted on the extent to 
which sukjects were considered iniluential, the sample pofpu- 
laticn was first broken up into four groups. These groups 
were kased on individuals' combined agency and communion 
totals and included a group with high agency scores but low 
communion scores, a group with low agency scores Eut high 
communion scores, a group with high scores on both anda 
group with low scores on both. (High here means akove the 
populaticn mean score on agency and communion and low means 
telow the population mean Score.) Mean influence effective- 
ness and control scores were calculated for each of the four 
groups. Then the differences in the mean effectiveness 
scores of the extreme groups, the high/high group and the 
low/lcw group were ccmpared (using a one-sided T test) to 
determine whether they were Significantly different Lkased on 
individuals' relative agency and communion integration 
Scores. 

Io see whether differences between express-ccntrol 
and want-ccntrol scores were Linimal (or insignificant) for 
individuals high on tEcth agency and communion, the differ- 
ences between these scores were subjected to a one-sided T 


test as well. 
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V. FINDINGS 


This chapter reports the findings of the research study 
eomaucted. The results are presented for the reliability 


analyses, first and then for the specific hypotheses tested. 


Ae RELIABILITY RESUILIS 


1. Reliability Analysis using Cronbach Alphas 


Appendix A gives the Cronbach Alphas for the ISQ 
guestion items and the 11 IS¢ scales. It was found that 
question items and scales were highly reliable, when the 
guestion items were completed ty several raters of one indi- 
vidual and less reliable when completed by the individual 
himself, .i.e€., one could be highly assured that if ctker 
group meéemrers were given the questionnaire again, their 
respcnses would be consistent, but less sure of oktaining 
Similar results if individuals were asked to complete the 
ISQ on themselves at a later date. Reliability coefficients 
ranged from .85 to .98 for items when answered by cther 
group members and frem .46 to 89 for items when answered by 


individuals themselves. 


Geese! 2abilicy ci Selt/Other Ratings 


The results of the Pearson correlations which 
compared an individual's self-scores on agency and ccmmunion 
with the agency and ccmmunion scores he received from cthers 
are reported in table 9 in Aprfendix F. It was found that 
self-scores on agency totals had a weak but significant 
menear correlaticn (r=.29, p=.002) to agency totals calcu- 
lated using the ratings of others. Communion self and cther 


scores were not at all related (r=.01, p=.45). 
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The correlations of agency and communion scores 
(Calculated from self and other ratings) with express and 
want ccntrol scores are reported in table 10 in Appendix F. 
Express-control was weakly but significantly correlated to 
agentic rektavior as scored by cthers (r=.27, p=.005) and as 
scored by individuals themselves (r=.21, p=.014). HOWEVEL, 
expressed-ccntrol was Now Significantly related ge 
communion, whether scored Ey the individuals themselves or 
Ey cthers. in addition, want-control scores were not 
related to agency totals, scored by either self or cthers 
and were also not related to an individual's own ccomunion 
SCOreES. Nevertheless, want-control scores were weakly yet 
Significantly related to how others scored an individual on 
communicn (r=.27, p=.005). These results, indicate that the 
self-scores, particularly on communion, differed from 
cthers' sccres on this determinant. 


Table 11 to table 14 in Appendix F repcrt the 


multiple regression results when using self-scores to 
predict how others wcoculd score an individual. In general, 
individuals own scores on the independent variables 


(agency, Communion and knowledge) and on the dependent vari- 
ables (satisfaction with individual's behavior and influence 
ch group effectiveness, process and decisions) were not 
helpful in predicting how other group members would sccre 
them cn the same inderendent and dependent variables. Only 
self-scores on "influence on decisions" were significant in 
predicting others scores on "group decisions" (Beta .40, 8B 
-36,p=.010) and on “influence cn process" (Beta .41, 8B .42, 
p=.002) .« 

Since self and other scores on the independent and 
dependent variables were inconsistent, the scores assigned 
to an individual by cther group members were compared to see 
if they were positively related to each other and might bea 


better indicator of observed behaviors than the self-sccres. 
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The reélationshifrs between raters scores fora particular 
individual on the independent and dependent variatles are 
Zeported in tables 15 through table 21in Appendix F. 
Across all raters allof the independent variables were 
Significantly and positively correlated, with correlaticns 
ranging froma low of (r= .25, p=.006) toa high of (r=.6€3, 
p=7000)% The largest difference between raters scores was 
-26, cn the dependent variable "influence on decisions". 
Since self and other scores were generally unre- 
dated, self-scores were not predictive of other's sccres, 
and inter-rater scores were all positively related, the 
remainder of the analyses and results reported concerning 
the ISQ are based cn an individual's scores as rated by 


other grcury members. 


B. RESULTS IN RELATION TO THESIS HYPOTHESES 
1. Eypothesis I 


Hypothesis I fredicted that individuals' agency and 
communion would be positively related to their effectiveness 
in the group. As can be seen in table 22 in Appendix F, 
agency waS Significantly and highly correlated to "influence 
on effectiveness" (R=.86, p=.000), "group decisions" (R=.91, 
p=-000) and “group frocess" (R=.80, p=.000) and "others 
Satisfaction with one's behavior" (R=.67, p=.000). 
Communion was Significantly and strongly related to "influ- 
ence on effectiveness" (R=. 81, p=.000), "influence cn group 
decisions" (R=.68, p=-000), "anfluence on group frecess" 
Cameo eer --000je and “others” satisfaction” (R=.91, f=.000), 
as Shown intable 23. Tables 22 and 23 also reveal that 
agency had the strongest positive relation to "influence on 
decisions" while communion had the strongest relaticn to 
"Satisfacticn with an individual's behavior" and "group 


Frocess". MThus, hypothesis I was strongly supported. 
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2. Hypothesis IJ 


Hypothesis IIsredicted that thesconmbination. (erc— 
gration) of an individual's agentic and communal behavicrs 
would be positively related to the individual's assessed 
effectiveness in the group and would significantly explain 
the majority of the variation of effectiveness scores. Tatle 
24 reports the results obtained when the combined total 
scores cf agency and communicn were correlated with the 
effectiveness variables. The combination of agency and 
communion was more strongly correlated with each of the 
effectiveness variables than either agency or ccmmunion 
totals when compared independently. Im addition, the mmte= 
graticn cf agency and communion had the strongest correla- 
tion to "influence on group's effectiveness" (R=.93, p=.000) 
and had a relationship ranging from (R=.88, p=.000) on 
"others! satisfaction with one's behavior" to (R=.92, p= 
-000) on “influence on the grcup's process". The correla- 
tion cf the integration of agency and communion on decisions 
was alsc strongly fesitive and Significant (R= .83, p= 
~000). 

Thus, the correlation analyses indicated that the 
combination of agency and ccmmunicn had a stronger relation- 
ship tc the influence effectiveness variables measured, than 
either determinant by itself, supporting hypothesis II. 

Ic further test whether the combination of agency 
and ccmmunicn predicted the effectiveness variables, step- 
wise multiple regressions were conducted, first using agency 
and ccmmunion as the independent variables and then using 
the sum of agency and communion totals to predict effective- 
ness. Table 25 through table 28; in Appendix F refort the 
results when using agency and communion in multiple regres- 
Sions, first individually and then as a combined value. As 
can kre seen in table 25 through table 32, agency and 
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communion, entered individually, were Significant in 


predicting all ROMs «Or the effectiveness variatles. 
Communion was the strongest positive predictor of "satisfac- 
tion with an individual's behavior" (Beta .77, aaeee ; 


p=-000, k=.88) and "influence on the group process" (Beta 
Meee, D=-.000, R=.85). Agency was the strongest fosi- 
tive predictor of "influence on effectiveness" (Beta .58, B 
221, £=.000, R=.85) and "influence on decisions" (Beta .58, 
peel, P=-C000 pe R=.90)). However, when we consider the 
results of using the integration of both agency and 
communicn to predict effectiveness (see table 29 to takle 
32) we find that the integration of agency and communion was 
an even stronger predictor of effectiveness than either 
agency or ccmmunion alone. The integration of agency and 
communion was most predictive of "influence of group effec- 
tiveness" (Beta .91, B .20, p=.000, R=.91). In additicn, 
the integration of agency and communion explained 87% (beta 
value) cf the variance of an individual's score on “influ- 
ence cn group precess" and 85% (beta value) of the variation 
in others' "Satisfaction with an individual's behavicr". 
These results strongly support the predicticn of 
hypothesis II that the combination of an individual's 
agentic and communal behaviors has a strong positive rela- 
tionship to effectiveness and significantly predicts an 
individual's scores cn each of the effectiveness variatles; 
iene int uence on group process”, “decision-making”, and 
"effectiveness" and "others' Satisfaction with cne's 


rehavior", 


Hyrethesis III predicted that subjects‘ agentic 
behaviors wculd be fositively related to their desire to 
control cthers and that knewing an individual's desire to 


contrcl cthers would enable one to predict the extent to 
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which he would exhibit agency. Hypothesis IV predicted that 
subjects" ccmmunal behaviors would be positively related to 
their desire to be centrolled ty others and that knewing an 
individual's desire tc be controlled would enable one to 
predict the extent to which he/she would exhibit ccmmunion. 
Table 33 in Appendix F reports the simple linear relation- 
Ships found between express-control scores and agency and 
want-control scores and communion, respectively. An “Ip 
vidual's preference to control others aS measured by 
express-control was significantly but weakly and positively 
correlated to his agéentic behavior (R .27, p=.005), while an 
individual's preference to be controlled by others, as meas- 
ured by the FIRO-B want-control scale, was significantly rut 
weakly and positively related to communion (R .27, p=.005). 
While these results are in the direction expected, the weak- 
ness in the correlations between the control variakles and 
agency and communicn provide only limited support for 
hypothesis III and IV. 

The results of the stepwise multiple regressions 
conducted, in which express-control was used to fredict 
agentic behavior and want-ccntrol was used to predict 
communal behavior, are indicated in tables 34 to 35 
Express-control scores were found significant in their 
ability to predict an individual's agentic pbehavicr (Beta 
22, B .69, p=.016, R=.22), however, they had only a weak 
fositive linear relationship to agency and only acccunted 
for 22% cf the variance in an individual's score on agentic 
behavior. Want-control scores were Significant in their 
ability to predict an individual's communion scores (Beta 
28, B. 727) p=.017, meee However, the relationship 
ketween want-control and communion while positive, was weak 
(R=. 22) With want-control only explaining 22% of the 


Variation cf Comnuniicen. 
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4. Hypothesis V 


Hypcthesis V predicted that individuals' knowledge 


of decision issues would increase their influence on the 


group's decisions, based on research reported [Ly Yukl 
fRef. 6]. Table 36 to table 39 in Appendix F show the 
results of adding kncewledge, aS an intervening variable, 


into the multiple regression eguations where agency and 
communion were used to predict effectiveness. If the 
results in tables 36 to 38 are compared with the results 
reported in tables 25 to 27, one finds adding knowledge into 
the e€guation with agency and communion to predict effective- 
ness causes the relative teta weights of agency ance 
communion to decrease for "influence on effectiveness, 
Na3nfluence cn group frocess" and "influence on group deci- 
Sons ''. HOweVeL, in each case it is the weight of the 
agentic variable that is decreased to a greater extent; 
1.e., when adding kncwledge to predict "influence on effec- 
tiveness" agency's béta weight changes from Beta .58 to Beta 
39, agency changes from Beta .80 to .54 on "influence on 
group decisions" and it changes from Beta .43 to Beta .Z9 on 
"anfluence on group frocess". While communion beta weights 
change with the addition of knowledge as well, the largest 
difference EFetween ccmmunion Leta weights is .029 on "influ- 
ence on group process", (No additional analysis was 
conducted involving the change in agency or ccamunion 
scores, however, these findings may be interesting tc fursue 
in further research.) In terms of "Satisfaction with an 
individual's behavior", the addition of knowledge into the 
equation was not at ali helpful, i.e., it was insignificant. 

Thus, hypotkesis V was partially supported in that 
knowledge did isgprove the predictability of effectiveness 
when added to the regression equation, for all of the effec- 


tiveness measures, except "satisfaction with an individual's 
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kehavior". However, the inclusion of knowledge caused the 
predictive values of both communion and agency to decrease 
with the reduction in agency's predictive weight in the 


equaticn being as much as 25% (beta). 


5. Hypothesis V1 


Finally hypothesis VI predicted that the relative 
degree of agency and communion an individual displayed would 
impact cn how effective and influential he/she was perceived 
ky other grcup members. The results of a T-test comparison 
or the differences in mean control scores as well as between 
the differences in mean effectiveness scores between those 
individuals who were low (below the mean) on both agency and 
communicn with those who were high (above the mean) on beth 
agency and communion are detailed in tables 40 to 42 These 
results indicate that individuals who had high agency and 
communion scores had significantly different effectiveness 
SCOresS, 1.€., their scores were significantly higher ona 
"influence on group decisions" {p= .000) "effectiveness" 
(p=. 000) and "process" (p= .000) than those individuals who 
were low on both agency and ccmmunion. This result strongly 
Supports that part of hypothesis VI that predicts that the 
degree of ccmbined agency and communion individuals exhitkit 
will ke significantly related to the degree to which ttey 
are considered to be effective in influencing others. The 
second fart of hypothesis VI, that individuals high in 
agency and communion would have express-control scores and 
want-control scores that were moderate in range and signifi- 
cantly different from the control scores of individuals low 
in agency and communicn , was not totally supported. While 
the individuals high on agency and high on communion did 
have ccntrol scores that were in the ‘moderate’ range (from 
3 to 6, see Appendix D), the individuals low on agency and 


communicn had lower control scores but these scores were 
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within the moderaté range as well. The results of 
conducting aT-test to measure the significance of the 
differences in control scores between those high cn bcth 
agency and commurion and those low on both determinants are 
shown in taktles 471 and 42. The results reveal that there 
waS no Significant difference in the mean scores of either 
group. However, a Similar test conducted which comupared the 
differences in the mean control scores of those individuals 
high cn agency and low on communion with those low on agency 
and high on communion did resuit in significant differences, 
(for €xpress-control, p= .0107, and for want-control, p= 
-0908; see table 43). 

Finally it was found that there was no significant 
difference Fetween the want and express control scores of 
individuals high on Ecth agency and communion, nor was there 
a significant difference ketween express/want ccntrol 
scores of individuals low on both agency and communion. [In 
cther words, the want/fexpress scores within both high/high 
and lowylow catagories were very close, indicating that 
individuals in either catagory were fairly flexibie in their 
fmeetty to switch from want to express control modes (see 
table 40 to table 42). 

thus, while the results when comparing the efiec- 
tiveness scores of the different sample guartiles strongly 
Support the prediction that the relative degree cf agency 
plus ccmmunion impact on the degree to which individuals are 
considered effective; the results when comparing differences 
in ccntrel scores do not provide support for tke prediction 
that cnly individuals high cn both agency and communion have 
moderate control scores. These results also don't support 
the prediction that the differences between the express and 
want control scales for only those individuals high on both 
agency and communion would be insignificant. Should iens 


later prediction have been supported, it would have implied 
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that tke cnly individuals with highly integrated behaviorai 
styles would be most flexible in their abilities to balance 


contrclling with being contrcllied (see Appendix D). 


oe 


A. SUMMARY OF SIUDY AND ITS RESULTS 


Pa the wba rst rart of this chapter the questions 
researched in this thesis study are reviewed and the results 
summarized. The next section discusses the methodological 
issues ccncerning the research conducted. The final section 
of this chapter includes the researcher's conclusions and 
addresses the implications for the Navy leader based on the 
eeuay"s findings. 

This study examined several related guestions: 

1. Is there a relationship between agentic and communal 
behaviors (individually and combined) and how indi- 
viduals are assessed in terms of their influence in 
work grours? 

2. Is there a relationship between agentic and- communal 
behaviors and individual preferences to contrel or be 
Cencrolled?: 

3. Is there a relationshir between high combined total 
agency/fcommunicon scores and effectiveness? 

4. Is there a relationship between one's knowledge and 
one's influence on group decisions? 

5. Is there a relationship between high comrined 
agency/fcommunion scores andthe preference to both 
express and want control, i.e., to control and be 
cenerolied? 

This study's results indicate that: 

1. Agency and communion tear a very strong fositive 
relationship tc influence . In fact, the combination 
of agency and communion was found to be even more 


predictive of influence effectiveness than either 
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determinant alcne; with agency having the greatest 
impact (positive) on “influence upon the grour's 
decisions" and communion having the greatest impact 
(rositive) on “influence upon tae group's frocess", 
“rhe group's effectiveness", and torhers* 
satisfaction". 

2. The combinaticn of agentic and communal behaviors 
have an even stronger relationship to effectiveness 
than either agency or communion alone and are more 
helpful in predicting effectiveness ratings than 
either determinant by itself. 

3. Agentic behavior is weakly but significantly and 
pesitively correlated with express-contrecl and 
communion is weakly but significantly and positively 
related to want-contrcl. 

4. Individuals with high agency and high communion have 
Significantly higher effectiveness scores than indi- 
viduals lew on Foth determinants. 

5. Knowledge of decision issues iS an important fositive 
moderating variable on the relationship tLetween 
agency/communicn and influence. 

6. Individuals high on agency and communion are not the 
only individuals who have express/want control scores 
that are moderate in range (see Appendix C), nor 
whose differences between express and want scales are 
1nsagni £1 came. 

After reviewing scme of the methodological factcrs that 
may have affected the results, this chapter examines the 
results in relation to the questions this research hored to 
jiluminate and disctsses their implications for the Navy 


leader. 
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1. Methodological Issues 


There are several methcdological issues that will be 
discussed here. First, however, an important cautionary 
note is that the importance of knowledge of decisior issues 
and the extent to which individuals were found to exhikit 
both high agency and high communion (41 out of 120) in this 
research may be characteristic of the particular sample 
studied. ‘That is, the results regarding kncwledge and the 
integraticn of agentic and communal behaviors, may be 
attributable to the sample's experience level, mean level of 
years on active duty of 15.3 and mean paygrade of middle 
Boome OLLicers © and petty officers, e.g., lieutenants and 
first class petty officers. FOr it 1S possible that ina 
Sample with a lower mean experience and professional level 
Ehat, knowledge would play a less significant role and 
lesser degrees of high agency and communion would be 
displayed. 

Given the sample studied, there are several addi- 
tional unexpected results that must be addressed here. The 
first corcerns the lack of consistency between the self- 
scores ard the scores given to individuals by others on the 
iSO. While it was found that self and other scores on 
agency were Significantly though weakly correlated (R=.29, 
p=.002), self/fother sccres on ccmmunion were not (R= .01, p= 
~-448). In a Similar fashion, while express-control scores 
were Sizilarly related to agency whether rated by the indi- 
viduals themselves or by others, want-control scores were 
only related to communion scores as scored by others. And 
while communion and agency self-scores were predictive of 
self-scores on the various effectiveness variables aS were 
others' agency and communion scores predictive of how 
others! rated individuals on effectiveness; self-scores on 


the independent and dependent variables were not predictive 
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of how others scored individuals. (The only excefticn to 
this waS that self-sccres on "influence on group decisions" 
predicted others! sccres on "influence on group's decisions" 
and "effectiveness". ) These inconsistent results suggest 
that individuals assess their own behaviors differently fron 
the way cthers view then. 

Such inconsistencies when comparing selir and cthers 
ratings are not unusual. The lack of correspondence Fetween 
leaders" and subordinates* ratings has been observed by 
others [Ref. 49] [Ref. 50], using measuring instruments 
cther than those emplcyed in the study reported here. The 
results reported in cther studies, along with the results 
reported Ly this researcher, suggest that the two methcds of 
rating individual behaviors can not be treated the same. 
However, for the purposes of this study, which was ccncerned 
with an individual's ferceived influence effectiveness Lased 
on how others viewed his/her agentic and/or communal Lbehav- 
lors, cthers' ratings were used. The logic for uSing the 
ratings cf others versus self-ratings 1s further supported 
if one considers that the amount of influence an individual 
exerts 1S toa great degree dependent upon whether cthers 
are willing to be influenced, and individuals are open to 
being influenced depending on how they interpret the influ- 
encer's intentions and behaviors. [Ref. 51] The discrefancy 
cf leader/fclilower results found in this study, however, 


does suggest that in future studies an additional means for 


assessing influence behaviors could be employed, E.ge, 
cbservers. 

As discussed above, it is not™ uncommon to find 
differences in self and others ratings. But while such 


results are not uncommen, there are some reasons why indi- 
viduals' cwn scores and the scores of others differed in 
this research. One possible explanation for the differences 


in self and others scores is suggested if we consider the 
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fact that the self and other scores found to be related in 
any way were those fcr agency. Given the context in which 
the study was conducted, i.e., military organizaticns; it is 
plausible that traditional, "heroic', ‘agentic' behaviors 
(l.e€., being forceful and strongly supporting one's cwn 
opinion) were more highly valued or rewarded by the U.S. 
Navy groups studied. If one accepts such a theory, (i.€., 
in a military group agentic behaviors, like getting ecne's 
views on the table ir crder for decisions to be made and the 
task tc accomplished), it is reasonable to propose that 
agentic Lehaviors would be considered to be more ‘apprepri- 
ate' ain Navy group settings, and therefore Navy group 
members would exhibit a greater degree of agency than 
communion. If agentic behaviors were considered more 
‘appropriate', then individual members might be more aware 
of them and willing to admit to their existence, since 
exhibiting agency would be most valued by the overall Navy 
Organizaticn. Using this line of reasoning provides an 
explanation for the discrepancy between communion self and 
other ratings as well. For if individuals believed that 
communal behaviors were less valued than agentic behaviors, 
they tight be more hesitant to report communal tendencies, 
Might tend to score themselves lower on communion and might 
indeed werk to minimize communal behaviors when interacting 
in a group. Despite attempts to minimize communal tenden- 
cies, however, other group memkters would be sensitive toc any 
communal behaviors displayed, since even if exhibited toa 
small degree, communal behaviors would be contrary to orga- 
nizational ‘values! and thus be noticible. Using the line 
of reasoning that agency is most consistent with Navy orga- 
nizational norms, it makes sense that agency whether rated 
by individuals themselves or by others, was most predictive 
of "influence on decision-making", and that self ratings on 


"influence on decisicnmaking" were most predictive of all 
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the dependent variakles ("anfluence on decision-making", 
"Neffectiveness",and "rrocess") as rated by others. 

Support for the researcher's proposal that agentic 
kehaviors might have been considered more appropriate ina 
military group are also found when one considers the Sanmfle 
control scores. While individuals want-control scores were 
correlated with how cthers rated them on communion, ttkey 
were nct correlated with self ratings on communion. (At this 
point it is important to clarify that the FIRO-B scores on 
want and express control are obtained by having subjects 
answer questions that concern individual preferences to 
contrcl cr te controlled.) Thus, control score correlaticns 
also revealed that ccmmunion self and other scores differed 
substantially as opposed to agency self/other scores. The 
fact that cthers' sccres on communion were correlated with 
an individual's own want-control preferences while self 
scores on ccmmunion were not 1S puzzling, but explainable. 
Individuals might know and admit they preferred teing 
controlled, following orders and not assuming responsibility 
because following orders for example, is highly valued by a 
itbatary O©rgalbizdec lon. At the same time however, the fact 
that these same people were members of an organization that 
rewarded performance with increased leadership respensibli- 
ties andin which leadership styles that used agentic, 
forceful behaviors might be more ‘appropriate' could 
Frohibit them from admitting to communal (nurturing) behav- 
LOLns. Still, while individuals might be conflicted abcut 
expressing control and be willing to admit this because 
following orders is valued by the military, their want- 
control preferences could result in their exhibiting 
communal behaviors to a greater degree than they might 
realize. Once again while the communal behaviors displayed 
might go unrecognized by the individuals themselves, they 


would be noticed by cthers because they were inconsistent 
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with crganizational values and norms. Thvs Jee i np exelaaninc 
why individual's own ratings on want-control preferences 
were more Consistent with others! ratings on communion than 
with their own ratings on their communal tendencies, the 
overall assumpticn is that individuals are experts when it 
comes to their own motives and preferences for wanting cr 
expressing control but they are not experts in assessing the 
impact of their own kEehaviors on others. 

There are still other findings concerning self/cther 
scores that support the reséarcherts contention that an 
individual's behavior was judged differently depending on 
whether it was evaluated by the individual himself or by 
CEners. In additicn, these findings, which will be 
discussed next, suggest that the term “influence” when 
referring to an individual's overall influence in the group 
waS conceptualized ppentincien hy) awe terms of impact on 
decision-making by the participants in this thesis research. 
It was found that while self and other dependent variables 
("influence on process", "decisions", “effectiveness"™ and 
"“satisfacticn") were not predictive of each other, an indi- 
Vidual's rating on his own “overall influence in the group" 
was predictive of both self and other scores on all the 
various influence effectiveness scales. (Overall influence 
was assessed by evaluating the replies of each grour memter 
to a guestion which asked them to rate their overall influ- 
ence in the group using a scale of 1,3 or 5, in which the 
definiticn cf influence was not specified.) The fact that 
self and other ratings on specific influence abilities were 
Mot predictive of e¢ach other, but that self ratings on 
"general influence" predicted self and other influence 
effectiveness measures, means that while individuals’ cwn 
ratings on “overall influence" captured some of the variance 
of the self and others’ scores on the specific effectiveness 


measures, the porticn of the variation captured that was 
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commen tc Eoth self and other ratinjs was small. While 
these results seem puzzling, they become understandatle if 
we consider that cnly self ratings on "“intluence son 
decision-making" were at all predictive of any of the 
ratings of an individual's effectiveness as assessed by 
others and that acency was the strongest predictcr of 
"influence cn decisicn-making", regardless of who rated the 
individual. Given the relationships just described, rt 
Makes sense that "overall influence" captured those asfects 
concerning agency and "influence on decision-making" 
commonly assessed by roth individuals themselves as well as 
Ey other raters. 

Finally, there was one additional result that was 
not anticipated. This was that regardless of which guartile 
(high agency/low communion, low agency/high ccmmunion, high 
on bcth or low cn beth) individuals' combined scores were 
in, their FIRO-B scores on express and want control all fell 
into the "moderate" range (see Appendix D). It had been 
expected that only individuals high oon both agency and 
communion would have contrcol scores that reflected a 
moderate need for ccntrol, i.e., a tendency to be democratic 
(again see Appendix 1D). The fact that all of the sanmrle 
population had contrcl scores that were moderate, may have 
resuited because the roderate range of FIRO-B scores had the 
largest number of scales, (3-6 inclusive) versus the low 
Tange (0-2) and the high range (U-3 Since the moderate 
Tange was the largest, maybe more subtle differences in 
scores were not able to be assessed. Despite the differ- 
ences in the ranges of moderate, low and high FIRO ccntgol 
scores, the results dc show that express-control scores were 
predictive of agency and want-control scores were predictive 
cf communion, but that these control scores accounted for 
less than 25% of the variation in agency or communicn, 
respectively. Since express-control was only weakly related 
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to agency and want-control was only weakly related to 
communion, it might have been that only individuals with 
very high cr very lew scores on botno agency and communion 
SCourag “have Significantly different mean control sccres. 
Support for this assumption can be found if one considers 
that there was a significant difference between the mean 
scores on both express-control and want-control when 
comparing those individuals high on ayency and low on 
communion with those low on agency and high on ccmmunion. 
Given the fact that the differences in control scores were 
Significant between groups that were low/high on agency/ 
communion it is plausible to suggest that while expfress- 
contrcel and want-control needs are related to agency and 
communion, respectively, oniy in very extreme cases would 


these preferences beccme distinct enough to be significant. 


Be. LFISCUSSION 


What 1S interesting about this study is that individuals 
exhibiting an integration of both high degrees of agency and 
high degrees of communion were found to have the highest 
mean scores on all cf the effectiveness variables, while 
individuals low on toth determinants had the lowest scores 
on alicf the effectiveness variables. These findings 
strongly support the hypothesis of this study that the inte- 
gration cf agency and communion in an individual's influence 
behavioral style leads to greater effectiveness. (Where 
effectiveness has keen defined as the ability to be 
perceived as having the most influence on how the group 
works together, i.e., process; the quality of group deci- 
Sions, i.e., effectiveness; the kinds of decisions made , 
iee., decision-making; and others! satisfaction with one's 


behavior. 


WZ 


The results indicate that the integration of one's own 
ideas ‘self' or agency, coupled with a willingness to allow 
cthers to express their ‘selves or communion, will lead to 
increased effectiveness. But, what 1S especially inter- 
esting about this study of effective behavior, and what has 
Organizatwvouam implications applicable to the Navy, 
according to predictions made by Aargyris concerning the 
individual and organization, is that "willingness to express 
uncertainty" was included in the definition of communal 
bkehavior, in additicn to the more traditional concert of 
"concern for others". Since this study found communal 
behavior to be a Significant fredictor of effectiveness in 
Navy decision-making groups, and the need for teing 
contrclled to be related, although weakly, to communal 
behavior, let's consider the organizational implications for 
the Navy of including "willingness to express uncertainty" 
in the defirition of communion. 

If individuals are going to be able to allow others to 
have an impact on the decisions made, learn from others and 
be open to others! influence, they must be able to admit 
that they don't always have the answers and can't always be 
in ccn@tom of the sstuati ons The ability to show scme 
vulnerability and seek the suggestions of sukordinates 
allows a leader to gain their commitment and trust and opens 
up the cpportunity for subordinates to learn and develop. 
The consequences of such "developing" on the part of the 
Manager are that subordinates feel like their contributicns 
count, increasing the chances that subordinates will fut 
forth an extra effort [Ref. 34]. 

The integration of agency and communion to achieve 
greater effectiveness offers a powerful tool for impreving 
the overall effectiveness of Navy decision-making grourfs. 
For if group members, particularly group leaders are able to 


express their ideas and listen to the ideas of others, i.eé., 
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fomeetarn tiexible in their akility to control which issues 
are ccnsidered in arriving at a decision; issues can be mere 
efficiently and thoroughly explored. If individuals feel 
free erough to fe agentic as well as communal, to exert 
their ‘selves' and ke influenced by ‘others', they can 
address the issues at hand instead of getting lost in a 
Struggle fcr control of the conversation. Further, wken 
group members are akle to explore issues without worrying 
about protecting themselves, the leader is not only able to 
get ‘his' jcb done, Eut also gains the willful commitment of 
his trceorps, for they are given an ability to impact organi- 
zational outcomes, rather than merely feeling like 
organizaticnal ‘pawns'. [Ref. 38]. 

In fact, the integration of agency and communicn, under- 
pinned by an ability to both exert the self and be influ- 
enced by cthers can be revolutionary, if it allews 
Pomviadals not only the opportunity to do *their’ jcks Fut 
enables them to see a deeper meaning in their task in rela- 
tionship to the overall misSion of their command. Given the 
leadership challenges facing our modern day Navy and the 
fact that our abilities both technically and personally, may 
indeed make the ultimate difference in our ability to stand 
strong against our foes, the ability to function as a cohe- 
Sive, effective, committed, professional team is paramcunt. 
Thus, in crder to inspire our personnel so they achieve 
excellence, it is this researcher's conclusion that instead 
of seeking to adopt "popular" management technigues like 
Japanese 'guality circles', the Navy leader must value and 
exhibit koth agentic and communal behaviors. For if leaders 


can integrate these two behavioral strategies, they will be 


more effective in irfluencing others, gaining sutordinate 
commitmert and trust, and achieving excellence versus 
mediocraty. 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONS, SCALES, AND RELEAETEIT iY Sisatizere. 


Agency 1 (A1)- Self-assertion, -@.J-, proposes how the 
group should work tocether(Questions: 10,21,31,8) 
Cronbach Alpha: .95403(other)  .75191 (Sele) 

Froroses a schedule for the work to be done 

Proposes definite standards of performance 

Froroses procedures for the group to foliow 


Recommends ways for the group to work 


Agency Zz (A2)- Self-expansion, e.g., tries to dominate 
(QUeSti#OnNS: Tp Gy 13713) 


Cronbach Alpha: .849C6(other) .68090(self) 
Talks alot 
Participates actively 
Speaks forcefully 


Makes his/her attitudes clear to the group 


Agency 3 (A3)— Séeli-pro tection, Slo Gls A defends self 
(Questions: 25,5729) 


Cronbach Alpha: .97309 (other) .84301 (self) 
Argues stongly for his/her point of view 
Defends own point of view with strength 
Energetically argues for position he or she supforts 
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peemey is CtaleyalT) = Al + A2 + 5h3 


Smemedchn Atpthas: 9.95921(other) -85646 (self) 


Communion 1 (C1)- Selflessness, e.g., helpful to others and 
facilitates others" participation (Questions: 4,15,33,23, 27) 


Cronbach Alpha: .9216€6 (other) .64440 (self) 
Is sensitive to the needs of others 
Shows interest in others' ideas 
Makes group members feel at ease when talking with then 
Iries to keep ccmmunication lines open between wtembers 


Is willing to make changes in response to others! opin- 


ions 


Communion 2 (C2) - Selflessness, e.g., discloses own vulner- 
abilities (Questions: 11,35,14,38) 


Srombach Alpha; .95371 (other) .76155(self) 
Admits own errors 


Is willing to express uncertainty about a particular 


issue 


Is willing to state that he or she may be wrong Is 


honest about own mistakes 


Communion 3 (C3)- Selflessness, e.g.,tries to create soli- 
darity in the group (Cuestions: 12,17) 


Szonpacnh Alpha: .85865 (other) .61998 (self) 


Tries to build harmonious relationships 
Iries to keep the group working together as a team 
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Communion Total (CT) = Cle 7@2a ae 


Cronbacao Alpha; .91558 (other) Ses eee) 


Knowledge of Decision Issues (K) -=Has a good dealwor expos. 
ence with the kinds of issues we discuss in this group 
(Questions: 32, 26,32) 


Cronbach Alrhas2. 97623 (Ots%er) "ect. (see) 


Has a lot of knewledge that is applicable to our group 
task 


Has a good background with the kinds of issues we 


discuss 


Satisfaction with Behavioral Style (s) - (Questions: 28,9) 


Cronbach Aipha:.95906 (other) 459 lstsere) 


I feel satisfied with his/her manner of communicating 


with the group 


I support his/her way of interacting in the group 


Degree oi Influence on Group's Decision(ID)- (Questions: 
34, 20Ge 2) 


Cronbach Alpha: .96340(other) .81308 (self) 


Is able to get the group to go along with his/her way 
ef thinking 


Has a significant impact on what we decide 


Hisyher ideas end up aS a Significant component of our 


final decisi0ns 


lal, 


Degree cf Positive Influence on the Group's Process (P) 
(Questions; 37,3,24) 


Geonmbach Alpha; .95299 (other) .82343 (self) 


Has a positive influence on the working relations among 


members 
HaS a postive influence on the climate of the grour 


Is influential cn how well group members communicate 


with one another 


HaS an impact on how open members of the group are with 


€ach other about important issues 


Degree of Positive Influence on Group's Effectiveness (IE) 
(Questions; 30,18, 22,6) 


Cronkach Alipha:. 96838 (other) .89089(self) 
Positively influences the effectiveness of our group 
Is a valuable member of this group 


HaS a positive impact on the effectiveness of this 


group 


Is an important contributor to this group. 
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Influence Style Questionnaire 
by Esther E. Hamilton 
administered by Lt. Christine McMahon, USNR 
Naval Post Graduate School 


Monterey, California 
INST RUCTIONS. 


This guestionnaire asks for your perceptions of the 
Fehavior of another member of your group. For each 
item choose the alternative which most nearly expresses 
your perception of that individual. Answer the item by 
Circling the appropriate number. Circle onlyone number. 
Please answer every item. The completion of this 
questicnnaire is strictly voluntary. The research data 
collected will be used for research purposes only. 


Please use the space retween guestions to make comments 


that may clarify your response to an item. 


A sample of the kind of guestion you'll find in this 


guestionnaire follows. 


in 
OV 


8. Reccmmends definite ways for 1 Z 3 4 
the group to work 


If you slightly disagree with this statement regarding 
the perscn you are rating, then you would circle 


the number 3 for guestion 8. 
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APPENDIX C 
ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL POWER 
INSTRUCTIONS : PLEASE COMPLETE THE "FIRO-B" OU ESTILONN Ame 


GIVEN BELOW. BE SURE TO READ THE INSTRUCTIONS Al THE TGEe 
REMEMBER THAT THERE ARE NO RIGHT ANSWERS; YOU SHOULD ATTEMPT 
IO DESCRIBE HOW YOU ACTUALLY BEHAVE, NOT WHAT YOU THINK 
SOMEONE ELSE WANTS YOU TO SAY. 


THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS DESIGNED TO HELP YOU EXPLCRE Ree 
TYPICAL WAYS YOU INTERACT WITH PEOPLE. THERE AEzZ, OF 
COURSE, NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. EACH PERSON HAS HiS OF 
WAYS OF EFEEHAVING. SOMETIMES PEOPLE ARE TEMPTED TO ANSae 
QUESTICNS LIKE THESE IN TERMS)OF WHAT THEYSTEIN Aa 
SHOULD DO. THIS 1S @NOT WHAT 25 DESIRED) HERE. THES 
QUESTIONNATRE IS AN ATTEMPT TO Hf£LP YOU LEARN MORE ABOUT 
YOURSELF AND HOW YOU ACTUALLY BEHAVE. SOME OF THE QUESTIGCNE 
THAT FOLIOW HAY SEEM SIMILA kh BO COTTE RS. HOWEVe&R, EACH IS 
CIFFERENT SO PLEASE ANSWER EACH ONE WITHOUT REGARD TOVRae 
CTHEES. 


COMPLETICN CF THIS QUESTION NATRE SSS Tater Ll iayvOLU NTA: Yee 
INFORMATION COLLECTED WILE BE USED FOR RESSARCH SEU REO SES 
CNLY. 
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Per EAGH STATEMENT BELOW, Deere WilCimeer THES FOLLCY ING 
Pie no CoS LearPPLIES 10 YOUSSSPLEASE PLACE THE NUMBER OF THE 
Bien Al  IHE LEFT OF THE STATEMENT. Doe nON fo tee ce A 
MGORSELF. 


i WemeyeZ-OFTEN 3. SGMETINES S OCCASIONALLY S-RARELY O.NEVER 


ee 


1. I try to be with people. 
2. I let other feople decide what to do. 


SelejoLu SOCLal groups. 


4. I try to have close relationships with people. 


5. I tend to join social organizations when I have an 


OrpipOmemnl ty . 


6. I let other people strongly influence my actions. 


7. < try to be included in informal social activities. 


___._.. 8- I try to have close, personal relationships with people. 


9. I try to include other people in ny plans. 


10. I let other people control my actions. 
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1.USUALLY 2.OFTEN 3. SCMETIMES YiGCGCAS EON ALE eo. Rites ee ee, 


lice 


I try to have people around me. 
I try to get close and personal with people. 


When people are doing things together I tend to 


join then. 
I am easily led by people. 
I try to avoid being alone. 


I try to participate iInegiolpeactay aeoce 


FOR EACH OF THE NEXT GROUP OF STATEMEN@S,, CHOGSE GNE Or ee 
FOLLOWING ANSWERS: 


1-USUALLY 2.OFTEN 3. SCMETIMES 4. OCCASTOMALTLTY S5hAR ELLY (Ooh 


2.0%. 


Eee 


I try to be friendly to people. 


I let other feople decide what to do. 


19. My personal relations with prople are cool and 


distant 


I let other people take charge of things. 
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iO Unie 2eOn TEN 3. SCMETIM ES@4YSO0CCASIONALLY 5S.RARELY 6.NEVER 
_..__¢1. I try to have close relationships with people. 

22. I let other people strongly influence may acticns. 
23. I try to get close and personal with people. 

z4. I let other people control my actions. 

25. I act cool and distant with people. 


z6. I am easily led by people. 


27. I try to have close, personal reiationships 


with people 


neneeach Of THE NEXT GROUP OF STATEMENTS, CHOOSE ONE OF THE 
FOLLOWING ANSWERS: 


feereote2-MANY 3.SONE 4A FEW S.ONE OR TWO 6.NOBODY 


28. I like people to invite me to things. 


4 ae ee 


z9. I like people to act close and personal with me. 


— a: SERS GR ame 


20. I try to influence strongly other people's 


—— a = > a 


actions. 
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1,.MOST 2.MANY 3.SOME,4.A FEW SSONERGR TIVO 63 Nesome 


_ 
oa 
eed @ 


I like rfeople 


activities. 
I like people 


I try to take 
people. 


I like feople 
I like people 


I try to have 


them done. 


I like people 


discussions. 
I like rfeople 
I like people 


I like feople 


to invite me to join in their 


to act close toward me. 


charge of things when I am with 


to include me in activities. 
to act cool and distant toward me. 


other people do things the way I want 


to ask me to participate in their 


to include me in their activities. 
to act friendly toward me. 


to act distant toward me. 
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orem OL lue NEXT GROUP OF STATEMENTS, CHOOSE ONE OF TRE 


FOLLCWING ANSWERS: 


feu UALEY 2.0OFTEN 3. SCMETIMES 4. OCCASIONALLY 5.RARELY 6.NEVER 


reople. 


I like feople 
I like people 
I try to have 
I like people 


I like feople 


41. I try to be the dominant person when I am with 


to invite me to things. 
to act close toward ne. 
Other people do things I want done. 
to invite to join their activities. 


to act cool and distant toward me. 


I try to influence strongly other people's actions. 


I like people to include me in 


their activities. 


I like people to act close and personal with me. 


I try to take charge of things when I'm with feople. 


= 


$0 


T.USUALLY 2.OFTEN 3.SCMETINES 450CGASTONA LLY) oe nee ere er 


51. I like reople to invite me to participate in their 





activities. 


52. I like people to act distant toward ne. 


53. I try to have other people do things the way I want 


them done. 


£4. I take charge of things when I'm with people. 


THANK YOU FOR YCUR COOPERATION 


oat 


APPENDIX D 
THE FIRO READER 


Fundamental Interpersonal- Relations Orientation 


Uso. ARMY SOLDIER SUPPORT CENTER 
FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON, INDIANA 46216 


The theory behind Firo-B is based on the assumption that 
all human tehavior may be divided into three categories: 
asses Surrcunding “inclusion,"™ issues surrounding “contreol" 
and issues surrounding "openness." The Firo-B guestionnaire 
measures the interpersonal areas- incluSion, control and 
affection- the direction of behavior- what the individual 
"expresses" to others, and what the individual "wants" from 
others. The fundamental interpersonal dimensions of the 
Mico Incision (1) 7" Controw (Cc), and Openness (0) are 
defined rehaviorally in the next section. 


A. THE DEFINITIONS OF THE INTERPERSONAL DIMENSIONS 


1. Inclusion 


= Saas GE === 


Inclusion is the need to establish and maintain a 
satisfactory relationship with peopie in terms of interac- 
tion and association. Satisfactory relation insludes (1) a 
pyschologically comfortable relation with people scmewhere 
Mec iensiewmrangi nd ErOmeorigi nating OF initiating ianter- 
action with all peorle to not initiating interaction with 
people with respect to eliciting behavior from them sonme- 
where on a dimension ranging from always initiating interac- 
tion with the self tc never initiating interaction with the 
self. Some people like to be with other people ali the 


time; they want to relong to organizations, to interact, to 
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mingle. Other people seex much less contact; they prefer to 
be alone, to interact minimally, to stay out of groups, to 
Maintain privacy. If a continuum were to be drawn between 
these two extremes every person could be placed at a foint 
at which he feels mcst comfortable. Thus, to a certain 
degree, each individual is trying to belong to a group, but 
he is also trying tc maintain a certain amount of privacy. 
From the other point of view, he wishes to some degree to 


have peofle initiate interaction toward him through invita- 


tions and the like, and also wishes to some degree that 
Feople would leave him alone. Statements that connote 
expressed inclusion are: "T make efforts to include other 


Feople in my activities and to yet them to include ne in 
theirs", and "I try to beiong, to join Social Grou ss, sao 
be with people as much as possibie". Statements that 
connote wanted inclusion are: "I -want ‘other peopille= “go 
include me in their activities", and "I want other peorle to 
invite me to belong, even if I don't make an effort to be 
ine luded': Some terms that suggest positive inclusion are 
"associate, interact, mingle, companion, belong, commmuni- 
cate, comrade, attend to, join, member, togetherness, extra- 
vert, interested, Lay attention vo, encounter." Negative 
inclusion is suggested by "exclude, isolate, outsider, 
outcast, lonely, detached, vabandleawin abandon, ignore." 

The need to be included manifests itself as wanting 
to be attended to, to attract attention and interest. The 
classroom hellion who throws erasers is often objecting 
mostly to the lack of attention paid to hin. Even if he is 
given negative affection he is partially satisfied, because 
at least someone is faying attention to hin. in groups 
people often make themselves prominent by talking a great 
deal. Frequently they are not interested in power or donmi- 
hance but Simply prominence. The joker is an example of a 
prominence seeker, very much as the blond actress with the 
lavender convertible. 
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In the extreme, what is called fame is primarily 
Piel Ws 1 On. Acquisition of fame does not imply acquisition 
of power or influence: witness Marilyn Monroe's attempt to 
Swing votes to Adlai Stevenson. Nor does fame imply affec- 
tion: Al Capone could hardly be considered a widely loved 
figure. But fame does imply prominence, and signifies 
interest on the part of others. 

From another standpoint, behavior related to 
belonging and togetherness is primarily inclusion. To 
desire te belong to a fraternal organization by no means is 
often sought for its prestige value, but for an increase 
status. These terms are also primarily inclusion concep- 
tions, because their primary impiication is that fecple fay 
attention te the person, know who he is, and can distinguish 
him from others. 

The last point leads to an essential aspect of 
inclusion, that of identity. An integral part cf being 
recognized and paid attention to is that the individual be 
identifiable from other people. He must be known aS a 
specific individual and he must have a particular identity. 
If he is not thus kncwn, he cannot truly be attended tc have 
interest paid to him. ° The extreme of this identification is 
that he be understccd. To be understood implies that 
someone is interested enough in him to find out his partic- 
ular characteristics. Again, this interest need not mean 
that cthers have a liking for him, or that they respect hin. 
For example, the interested person may be a confident man 
who 1s exploring his backround to find iC Olnia oT 
vulnerability. 

At the outset of interpersonal relations a common 
issue is that of commitment, the decision to become involved 
in a given relation cr activity. Usually, in the initial 
testing of the relation, individuals try to identify tnen- 


selves to one another to find out wnich facet of themselves 
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cthers will be interested in. Frequently a member is silent 
for a while because he 1S not sure that people are inter- 
ested in hin. These behaviors, too are primarily in the 
inclusicn area. 

This, then, is the flavor of inclusion. It has to 


do with interacting with people, with attention, acknowledg- 


ment, keirg known, prominence, recognition, prestige, 
status, and fame; with identity, individuality, under- 
Standing, interest, commitment, and participation. It is 


unlike ofenness in that it does not involve strong emotional 
attachments to individual persons. It PS unlike contzuoel an 


that the preoccufaticn is with prominence, not dominance. 
2.) WCOuEEar 


Control is the need to establish and maintain a 
Satisfactory relationship with people with respect to influ- 
ence and power. Control refers to the decision-making 
process Fetween people. 

A satisfactory relation “Gmeludes (1) a psyvehnoloui-— 
caily ccrfortable relation with people somewhere on a dimen- 
sion ranging from always being controlled by them. In other 
words, every “individual has a desire to control his situ- 
ation to some degree, so that his envircnment can be predic- 
table for him. Ordinarily this amounts to controlling other 
Ffeople, because other people are the main agents which 
threaten him and create an unpredictable and uncontrollable 
Situation. This need for control varies from those who want 
to control their environment, including all the peorle 
around then, to those who want to control no one in any 
Situation, no matter how appropriate controlling them would 
be. Here again, everyone varies as to the degree to which 
he wants to control others. In addition, everyone varies 
with respect to the degree to which he wants to be 


contrclled by other people, from those who want to be 
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completely controlled and are dependent on others for making 
decisions for them to those who want to be controlled under 
no conditions. Statements that connote expressed control 
are; Veviticee €XCrE TCOmerol and influence over things", 
"I take charge of things", and "I tell other people what to 
dol. Statements that connote wanted controi are: "I want 
others to control and influence me",and "I want other people 
to tell mre what to dc", 

Terms that suggest positive control are "power, 
Siimiority, dominance, Control, influence, ruler, Superior, 
officer, leader." Negative control is suggested by "rebel- 
lion, resistence, follower, anarchy, submissive, henpecked, 
milgque tcast." 

Ihe need for control manifests itself as the desire 


for power, authority, and control over others and therefore 


cver one's future. At the other endis the need to be 
eont Gol led, to have responsibilty taken away. 
Manifestations of the power drive are very clear. A mcre 


subtle form is exemplified by the current magazine adver- 
tising campaign featuring "the influential". This is a 
perscn who controls others through the power he has to 
influence their behavior. 

The acguisition of money or political power is a 
direct method of oktaining control over another person. 
This type of control often involves coercion rather than 
more suktle methods of influence like persuaSsicn, for 
example. In group LFehavior, the struggles to achieve high 
office or to make suggestions that are adopted are manifes- 
PieLonomor ceptrol behavior. In an arguement in a group we 
may distinguish the inclusion seeker from the contrcl seeker 
in a way: the one seeking inclusion or prominence wants very 
much to ke cne of the participants in the arguement, while 
the control seeker wants to be the winner or, if not the 


winner, on the same Side as the winner. The preminence 
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seeker would prefer tc be the loSing participant; the domi- 
Nance seeker would frefer to be a winning nonparticipant. 
Both these roles are separate from the openness desire of 
the members. 

Control behavior takes many subtle forms, especially 
among more intellectual and polite people. For example, in 
many discussion grours where fElackboards are involved, the 
power struggle becomes displaced onto the chalk. Walking to 
the blackboard and taking the chalk from the one holding it, 
and retaininy possession, becomes a mark of competitive 
success. Cften a meeting is marked by a procession of gen 
taking the chalk, writing something, and being supplanted by 
another man for a further message. In this way propriety is 
Maintained, and still the power struggle may proceed. 

In many gatherings, control behavior is exhikited 
throughs the groujpmtack. Intellectual superiority, for one 
thing, often leads to control over others so that strong 
motivation to achieve is often largely control behavior. 
Such superiority also demonstrates the real-capacity of the 
individual to be relied on for responsible jobs, a central 
aspect of control. Further, to do one's job properly, cr to 
rebel against the established authority structure by not 
doing it, 1s a splendid outlet for control feelings. Doing 
a poor job is away of rebelling against the structure and 
Showing that no one will contrcl you, whereas acquiescence 
earns rewards from those in charge, which satisfies the need 
to be respected for cne's accomplishments. 

Control is also manifested in behavior toward others 
controlling the self. Expression of independence and rebel- 
lion exemplify lack of willingness to be controlled, whcle 
compliance, submissicn, and taking orders indicate various 
degrees of accefting the control of others. There is no 
necessary relation fFreétween an individual's behavior toward 


contrelling others and his behavior toward being controlled. 
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The domineering serceant may accept orders from the lieu- 
tenant with pleasure and gratefulness, while the neightor 
hood bully may also rebel against his parents; two persons 
who ccntrol others differ in the degree to which they allow 
Semers te control then. 

Thus the flavor of control is transmitted by 
behavior involving influence, leadership, power, ccercicn, 
authority, accomplishment, intellectual superiority, high 
achievement, and independence, as weil as dependence (for 
decision-making), rekellion, resistance, and submission. [It 
differs from inclusion behavior in that it does not require 
prominence. The concept of the power behind the throne is 
an excellent example of arole that would filla high 
control need and low need for inclusion. The joker exempli- 
fies the opposite. Control behavior differs from openness 
behavior in that it has to do with power relations rather 
than emotional closeness. The frequent difficulties between 
those whe want to get down to business and those who want to 
get to know one ancther illustrate a situation in which 
contrcl behavior 1s more important for some and openness 


behavior for others. 


3. Cpenness 


Cpenness is the need to establish and maintain a 
Satisfactory relationship with others in terms of love and 
affection. Openness always refers to a two-person (dydatic 
relation). A satisfactory open relation includes (1) a 
psychologically comfortable relation with others somewhere 
on a dimension ranging from initiating close, personal rela- 
tions with everyone to originating close, personal relations 
with no one; and (2) a pyschologically comfortable relation 
with people with respect to eliciting behavior from them on 
a dimension ranging from always originating close, personal 


relations toward the self to never originating close, 
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personal relations tcward the selzr. In the business setting 
this need is seldom made overt. It takes the form of 
friendship. In essence, openness is a relationship Letween 
two people only, a dyadic relationship. At one extreme 
individuals like very close, personal relationships with 
each individual they meet. At the other extreme are those 
who like their personal relationships to Le guite impersonal 
and distant, perhaps friendly but not close and intimate. 
Again, retween these two extremes everyone has a level of 
intimacy which is most comfortable for hin. From the other 
side, each individual prefers that others make overtures to 
him ina way that indicates a certain degree of closeness. 
Statements that conncte expressed openness are: "TI make 
efforts to ktecome close to people," "I express friendly and 
affectionate feelings,"and "I try to be personal and inti- 
mate". Statements that connote wanted openness are: "I want 
others to express friendly and affectionate feelings toward 
me,"" and "I want others to try to become close to me". 

Terms that suggest positive openness are "love, 
like, emotionally close, personal, friend, intimate, sweet- 
heart." Negative openness is suggested by “hate, cool 
dislike, rejecting, emotionally distant." The need for 
openness leads to behavior related to becoming emoticnally 
close. An open relation must be dyadic because it involves 
strong differentiation between people. Open relations can 
ke toward parental figures, peers or childish figures. 
They are exemplified in friendship relations, dating and 
marriage. To become emotionally close to someone involves 
closeness, in additicn to there being an emotional attach- 
ment, ah element of ccenflicting innermost anxieties, wishes, 
and feelings must be present. A strong positive open tie 
usually is accompanied by a unigue relation regarding the 


degree of sharing of these feelings. 
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DimgEe pis, openness [Tehavior is characterized by 
overtures of friendship and differentiation between members. 
One common method fcr avoiding a close tie with any one 
member is to be equally friendly to all members. fThus foru- 
larity may not involve openness at all; it may often be 
inclusion behavior, whereaS going steady is usually 
primarily openness. 

A difference between openness behavior, inclusion 
behavior, and control behavior is illustrated by the 
different feelings a man has in being turned down by a 
fraternity, failed ina course by a professor and rejected 
by his girl. The fraternity, excludes him and tells hin, in 
etfect, that they as a group don't have sufficient interest 
nee 1 1 Dk The professor fails him and says, in effect, that 
he finds him incompetent in his field. His girl rejects hin 
and tells hin, in effect, that she doesn't find him lovable. 

Thus the flavor of openness 1S embodied in situ- 
ations cf love, emotional closeness, personal confidences, 
and intimacy. Negative openness is characterized Ly hate, 
hostility and emctional refection. 

In order to Sharpen further the contrast between 
those three types of behavior, several differences may be 
menticned. With respect to an interpersonal relation, 
inciusion is concerned primarily with the formation of the 
relaticn, whereas ccntrol and openness are concerned with 
relations already formed. Basically, inclusion is always 
concerned with whether or not a relation exists. Hien 
existent relations, control is the area concerned with who 
gives orders and makes decisions for whom, whereas openness 


is concerned with how emotionally close or distant the rela- 


tion becomes. Thus, generally speaking, inclusion is 
concerned with the problem of in or out, COntro! 1s 
concerned with top or botton, and openness with close or 
far. 
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Further differentiation @eccurs wath ee yards tomes 
number of people involved in the relation. Openness is 
alwayS a one-to-one relation, inclusion is usually a 
one-to-one relation and control may be either a one-one or a 
one-many relation. An open tie is necessarily between two 
persons, and involves varying degrees of intimacy, warmth, 
and emotional involvement which cannot be felt toward a unit 
greater than one perscn. Inclusion, on the other had, typi- 
cally ccncerns the [tehavior and feelings of one person 
toward a group of people. Problems of belonging and member- 
Ship, so central to the inclusion area, usually refer to a 
relatively undifferentiated group with which an individual 
seeks association. His feelings of wanting to belong tc the 
group are gualitatively different from his personal feeling 
of warmth toward an individual person. Control may refer to 
a power struggle between two individuals for control over 
each cther, or it may refer to the struggle for domination 
over a grouf, aS in felitical power. There is no particular 
Humber of interactional participants implied in the control 
area. 

Control differs from the other two areas with 
respect to the differentiation between the persons involved 
in the control situation. For inclusion and affection there 
is a tendency for participants to act similarly in both the 
behavior they express andthe behavior they want ftom 
cthers; for example, a close, personal individual usually 
likes others to be close and personal also. This similarity 
is not sec marked in the contrcel area. The person who likes 
to contrcl may orf may not want otaers to control him. This 
difference in differentiation among need areaS iS however, 
only a matter of degree. There are many who like to include 
but do not want to be included, or who are not personal but 
want others to be toward them; but these types are not as 


frequent as the corresponding types in the control area. 
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Be. INTERPRETATIONS OF SUMMARY SCORES 


Interpretations of the summary scores (7,8,9 is high; 


0,1,2 is low; 3,4,5,6 is medium, using absolute criteria) 


O14 CW. 
i: 


Inclusion. High score meanS a strong desire for 
contact with people regardless of who initiates it. 
Low score indicates preference for aloneness. 
Sentrol. Highscore means a desire for structure, a 
preference for giving and taking orders. Low scores 
mean low structure, a laissez-faire attitude with 
respect to authority, neither wanting to give nor to 
receive orders. 

Orenness. High score indicates desire for a great 
deal of exchange of affection and warmth. Low score 
means a preference for more personal distance fron 
people and more impersonal, business-like 
relationships. 

Expressed. High score meanS active initiaticn of 
behavior toward others. Low scores indicate little 
desire to initiate behavior toward people. 

Wanted. High score méans you want other  peorile to 
initiate behavior toward you. Low score Signifies a 
desire to have other people not initiate Frehavior 
toward you. peint Total. High score means a prefer- 
ence for a great deal of interaction with people in 
all areas. low score indicates a desire to have 
little contact with people, a desire to be more alone 
and uninvolved. 

mye lusion. High score indicates a preference for 
Li2tidty ad inclusion behavior rather than Oi 
receiving it. You want to do the inviting much more 
than be invited. Low score means the opposite: you 
would rather be the guest than the host. (The score 
says nothing akout the amount of contact desired.) 
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7. Openness. High score means preference for initiating 
affection over receiving it. Low score mears a 
larger desire for receiving affection than for giving 
dite (The score says nothing about the total amount 
of openness desired.) 

8. Ictadz High score means a strong preference for 
waiting for other people to take the initiative 
toward you, whether it be contact, coutrol Mor 
affection. 

Interpretaton of FIRO scores may also be based on 
personality types. It is found that anxiety engendered by 
early experiences leads an individual to extreme behavior in 
the areas of inclusion, control, and openness as indicated 
Fy the perscn's scores on the FIRO instrument. The extremes 
take the form of excess or lack. If the individual success- 
fully worked through his interpersonal relations in one 
area, then he functicns without anxiety in that area. FOr 
Simplicity of presentation, the extremes are presented 
without qualification. Actually, behavior is always scnme 
combinaticn incorporating elements of all three types at 


different times. 


a. The Undersocial (low ‘et, low ‘'w') 


When I aman undersocial, a person with too 
little inclusion, I am introverted and withdrawn. I avoid 
associating with others and I donot accept invitations to 
join cthers. I maintain distance between myself and others 
I donot get enmeshed with people and lose my privacy. 
Unconsciously I want other people to pay attention to me. 
My biggest fears are that people will ignore me, will have 


no interest in me, and would prefer to leave me behind. 
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Uaconsciously I feel that no one will ever pay 
attention to me. Because no one iS interested in me, I an 
mote gcing to risk being ignored. I stay awav from peozle 
and I get along by myself. I use self-sufficiency asa 
technigue fcr existing without others. Since social aban- 
donment is tantamount to death, I compensate by directing my 
energies toward self-preservation and I create a world of 
my Own in thich my existence iS more secure. Behind ny 
withdrawal I feel anxious and hostile, feelings I try to 
hide behind a facade of Superiority and the private 
convicticn that cthers do not understand me. 

I withdraw from people. I express lack of 
involvement and commitment covertly by being late to meet- 
ings, by having an inordinate number of conflicting engage- 
ments necessitating absence from people, or by preceding 
CA@imvyisit with, "i'm sorry; but I canttestay very long." 
If I do not associate with people, I lose my desire to live. 
To a large extent, my degree of commitment to living deter- 
Mines my general level of enthusiasn, perseverance, and 
involvement. Lack ¢f£ concern for life is) the ultimate in 
regressicn. Life holds too few rewards so that the fprelife 
condition, namely, death, is preferable. Fear of abandon- 
Ment cr isolation is the most potent or all my interpersonal 


fears. 
bo emes OVELTSOClal {high “"e", aigh “w"') 


When I am an oversocial person, I seek peofrle 
incessantly and I want them to seek me out. I am afraid 
they will ignore me. My basic feelings are just like those 
of the undersocial ferson, but my overt behavior is the 
opposite. Although I usually donot allow myself to be 
aware of it, my underlying feeling is that no one is inter- 
ested in me. I respend to that feeling by making people fay 


attention to me in any way that I can. My tne! Liao, 
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always, is to seek companionship. I cannot stand teing 
alone. I design my activities to be done with someone else. 
Feing together is an end in itself. I attempt to focus 
attention on myselrt, to make people notice me, to be proni- 
nent, to be listened to. One technigue I use for doing this 
is to be an intensive, exhibitionistic participator. More 
subtly, I resort to name dropping, or to asking startling 
questions. I may alse try to acquire power (contrcl) or try 
to be well liked (affection), but for the primary purpose of 
gaining attention. Power or friendship, although both nay 
be important, are not my primary goals. 


c. The Social (moderate "e", mnoderate"w'') 


When I am a social, a person for whom the reso- 


lution of inclusion relations was successful in childhood, 


interaction with peorle presents no problen. I am confor- 
table with feople and comfortable being alone. I can be a 
high, omcderate, ore low participator ina group without 
feeling anxious. I am capable of strong commitment to and 


involvement with certain groups and, if I feel it is appro- 
priate, I can withhold commitment. I feel that I ama 
worthwile, significant person and that life is worth living. 
I am capable of being genuinely interested in others and I 
feel that they will include me in their activities and that 
they are interested in ne. I have an identity and 
individuality. 

I never had the feeling of being a nobody. i 
have not had childhcod feelings of confusion of identity 
that come from being enmeshed, that is, from being parts of 
other people without having a sufficient opportunity to 
discover who I am. I have integrated aspects of a large 
number of individuals into a new configuration which f 


identify as nyself. 
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Z- Centrol Types 


a. The Abdicrat {low "e", high "w") 


When I aman abdicrat, I abdicate power and 
responsilfility in interpersonal behavior. I gravitate 
toward the subordinate position where I will not have to 
take responsibility for making decisions and where someone 
else takes charge. I want you to relieve me of my obliga- 
Eroans « I do not ccntrol you even when it is appropriate. 
For example, I would not take charge even during a fire ina 
children's schoolhouse in which Iam the only adult. ze 
never make a decision that I can refer to someone else. I 
fear that you will not help me when I need help and that I 
will ke given more responsibility than I can handle. I ama 
EoebOower, OF, at most, a loyal lieutenant, but rarely the 
person who takes the responsibility for making the final 
decision. My real feeling about myself is that I am inca- 
pable of responsible, adult behavior, andMI know that your 
know it. I never was told what I was supposed to do and I 
never learned. I avoid Situations in which I feel helpless. 
I feel incompetent and irrespcnsible, perhaps stupid, and 
that I de not deserve respect for my abilities. 

Behind this feeling iS anxiety, hostility, and 
lack of trust toward you, who might withhold assistance. My 
hostility 1s usually expressed as passive resistance, since 


overt retellion is tcc threatening. 
tomeene AUtOCEat (high "e",low ““w') 


When I am an autocrat, I try to dominate you and 
strive tc establish a power hierarchy with myself at the 
top. I ar a power seeker. I am afraid that you will not only 
resist my influence but that you will, in fact, dominate me. 
I try to attain intellectual or athletic superiority or 


political pcwer. My underlying dynamics are the same as 
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those of the abdicrat. I f£eel..i an wnethieedsable mor 
discharging obligation and that you know it. I use every 
opportunity to disprove this feeling to you and to myself. 
I wili show you. I will make all the decision for everyone. 
Behind this feeling is a strong fear that you may make 


decisions for me and that you do not trust me. 
c. The Democrat (moderate "e", moderate "w't) 


When I ama democrat, a person who, in child- 
hood, had successfully resolved my relations with others in 
the contrecl area, I have no problem with taking or not 
taking orders as appropriate to the situation. iL fee leet hat 
I am a capakle, respcnsible person. I do not need to shrink 
from responsibility ner try constantly to prove how compe- 
tent I an. Unlike the abdicrat and autocrat, IT am not 
preoccupied with fears of my own helplessness, stupidity, 
and inccmpetence. I feel that other people respect ny 


competence and trust me with decision-making. 


3. Cpenness Types 


a. The Underrersonal (1 "e", low "w') 


When I am an underpersonal, I avoid close: 
personal ties with you. I maintain our relation on a super- 
ficial, distant level and I am most comfortable when you do 
the same to me. I wish to maintain this emotional distance. 
Ido not want to get “emotionally involved." At a deeper 
level I want a satisfactory affectional relation. I fear 
that ycu do not love me, no one does. In a group situation 
I am afraid that I will not be liked. I have great diffi- 
CuUde yo oi ead evour Ido not trust your feelings toward nme. 
I find the openness area very painful since I have been 
rejected, therefore I shall avoid close, personal relations 


in the future. I do this by refecting or avoiding you. 
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Sometimes I use tte technigue of being superficially 
friendly to everyone. This is a safeguard against having to 
get emotionally close to any one person. hal TOeaconr or] 
eave COnriding My private concerns) and feelings or 
expressing my feelings of affection and tenderness. The 
dyadic relation is a threatening one. By keeping everyone 
at the same distance, I avoid the necessity of treating you 
with greater warmth and openness. 

My deepest anxiety is that I am unlovabkle. I 
feel that you will net like me because, in fact, I do not 
"deserve" it. If you were to know me well, you would 
discover the traits that make me so unlovable. inVeeontrast 
to the inclusion anxiety that I am worthless and empty, and 
the ccntrol anxiety that I am stupid and irresponsible, the 


affection anxlety is that I am nasty and bad. 
bk. The Overrpersonal (high "e", high "w"') 


When I am overpersonal, I try to becone 
extremely close to you. I want you to treat me in a close, 
personal way. Although my first experiences with cpenness 
were painful, Peirce Ly va Gain they may turn out to be 
better. My primary desire in interpersonal relations is to 
be liked. Being liked is extremely important to me in order 
to relieve my anxiety about beiny reflected and unlovable. 
I sometinres make overt attempts to gain approval by being 
extremely personal, intimate and confiding. At other times, 
I tend to ke possessive, to devour friends, and to punish 
any attempts by them to establish other friendships. 

Both ny Overpersonal and my underpersonal 
responses are extreme, both are motivated by a strong need 
for affection, both are accompanied by strong anxiety about 
ever kéeing loved and about being unlovable, and both have 
considerable hostility behind then Stemming from my 


anticipation of rejection. 
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c. The Perscnal (moderate "e", moderate "w"') 


When I am being personal, someone who success- 
fully resolved openness relations with other people during 
Childhood, I have nec problem with close, emotional relations 
with you. Iam comfcrtable in such a personal relation, and 
I can also relate comfortably ina situation reguiring 
. emotional distance. It is impertant for me to be liked, and 
if I am not liked I can accept that the dislike is the 
result of the relaticn between myself and you. In other 
words, being disliked by you does not mean that I am an 
unlovable person. I feel that I am a lovable person espe- 
cially tc people who know me well. I am capable of giving 


genuine operness. 


C. SUMMARY 


This "reader: on the FIRO theory of interpersonal rela- 
tions is intended to aid you in developing your awareness of 
yourself and of your relations to other people. This is not 
designed to evaluate; it Simply helps you to know more about 
the way your see your self. 

Truth is what is. Your truth is what is true about you. 
You allow yourself to know your truth by becoming aware. 
Once you become aware you can deal more effectively with 
your life. 

Honesty is the key to successful interpersonal rela- 
tions. You are honest to the degree to which you share your 
awareness with someone else. 

The choice is yours. You are free to choose the degree 
to which you become involved with yourself and with others; 
to become "conscious" and "aware" or to remain "unconscious" 
and "unaware." And to that end, I hope that his proves 


invaluable in helping you make your chioce. 
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APPENDIX E 
U 


PERSCNAL & GROUP DATA SHEET 


Pee cCC rire THiS LATA SHEET BY FILLING IN THE INFORMATION 
Powe tS KECURSTED. ALL OF THE INFORMATION PROVIDED WILL BE 
Mere ectelyY CONFIDENTIALS”” THE DATA WILL BE USED FOR RESEARCH 
Pune CSES CNLY. 


Command Name 


Department Name 


Name cf Group 
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Your Faygrade (e.g.E1,04) 


Number of years (to the nearest whole number) 
that you have been in your current paygrade 


Your Age (in whole years) 


RBighest degree or diprloma received 


Number of years (to the nearest whole number) 
that you have been on active duty in the Navy 


Number of months you've been at your command 


Number of months you've been working in 
your department 


Number of months that you've been a mnenber 
cf this group 


Sen eoute bn NUMBER THAT BEST SREFLECTS YOUR ANSWER TO THE 
TWO QUESTIONS BELOW: 


How effective do you Felieve this group is in doing its work? 


not moderately . highly 
effective effective effective 
1 3 5 


How influential do you feel you are in this group? 


not moderately highly 
influential influential mnt iluentiaL 
1 i 5 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


TABLE 1 
Overview of Age of Subjects 


Number of subjects Average Age in Years 
23 20-29 
59 30-39 
30 40-49 
5 50-62 
TABLE 2 


Education Level 


Number of subjects Education level 
4Q high school equivalent 
25 high school 
is associates 
ZZ bachelors 
5 masters or post college 
1 doctorate 
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TABLE 3 
Years Active Duty 
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TABLE 6 
Total Years at Command 


TABLE 7 


Average Time as Groupmenber 


mber of sukEjects Time in Group 
<1 
1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
4-5 
7 
10 


TABLE 8 
Hours Group Met 


Hours in group 


subjects 


ook od em ——' 
NENOOVNLN 
COOTOODOCOCON 
bibdtata 
Naa 2 ONLN 
ONENOCOCOO 
DOOCOO 


TABLE 9 


Self and Other Agency/Communion Score Comparisons 


Agency Totals 
(self 


Communion Totals 
(self) 


TABLE 10 


Cerrelations between Control and AT,CT Scores 


Eccntrcl 


Eccntrel Wceontrol 
Agenc ~-2063(p=.014 -~.0809 (p=.196 
ease (p ) (p ) 
Commun ~.0393(p=. 34) ~0415 (p=. 332) 
(self) 

Agency -2690(p=.005) 0411 (p=. 348) 
(other) 

Commun ~.0001(p=.496) 21 So(D—. 005) 
(other) 
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TABLE 11 


Multiple Regressions (Own Scores Predicting Others Scores) 


Inderendent Derendent Beta sign B R 
Influence on Group Decisions 

(Stepwise Entry) 

Influence of decisicns -400 p=.0102 S07) ees 

(self assessed) 

(Forced Entry) 

Communal behavior -.081 p=.4790 -.040 .030 

Agentic bekavior -032 p=. 8090 Pe Oe | aes ec, 

eee -.073 p=.6491 -.059 .152 

Influ on effectiveness - 105-03 p=eseceee7 E03 9". a 


TABLE 12 
Multiple Regressions (Own Predicting Others Scores) 
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Influence on Process 
(Stepwise Entry) 
Influence on decisicns -410 p=.0018 ~417 “Sza0 
(self assessed) 


(Forced Entry) 


Communal behavior —-. 03 to-. $842 =. 003 — 2025 
Agentic bekavior -~. |\65ump-.2235 —.063, 2037 
Influence cn Oe he «Olam p=. 7256 013" 2023 
(self assessed) 


Influ on effectiveness -.0500 p=. 7757. —208 Iaeeu rs 
(self assessed 


TABLE 13 
Multiple Regressions (Own Scores Predicting Others) 
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Influence on Effectiveness 


(Forced Entry) 


Communal Lrehavior =o. 2095. O82 el] 
Agentic bekavior wUz oO Joe 6 —.025 Bald 
Influence cn puceess -064 p=.6950 -060 .146 
(self assessed) 


Influ on effectiveness =e =. C993. =. 019 2128 
(self assessed) 
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TABLE 14 
Multiple Regressions (Own Scores Predicting Others) 


Independent Derendent Beta sign B R 
Other's Satisfaction 

(Forced Entry) 

Knowledge .90E-04 p=.9930 5E-04 -.029 

Sein osaetstact1 On ~.042 p=.7111 -.048 -.059 

Communal behavior -032 p=.7810 ONO es —. 024 

Agentic behavior -.071 p=.5448 -.016 -.074 
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TABLE 15 
Communion Totals between Raters 


Ratertl 


Rater2 


Rater3 


Rater4 


TABLE 16 
Agency Totals retween Raters 


Rater! 


Os 8 95 
p=0. 000 


Raterz 


0.5282 
p=0. 000 


Rater3 


Rater4 


Ps 


TABIE 17 
Inter-rater Ccmparisons of Knowledge Variable 


Raterl 


0.4408 


Rater2 


0. 000 


iE 


Rater3 


0.3747 


Rater4y 


0. 000 


0.4507 


Ig 


0.000 


= 


TABLE 18 
Inter-rater Comparisons on Satisfaction Variable 


Rateril 


Rater2 


0.2482 


Rater3 


0. 006 


Je 


0. 28 36 


Rater4 


0. 002 


—_ 
= 


IS 
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Rate in 


Rater2 


Rater3 


Rater4 


Rater! 


Rater2 


Rater3 


Rater4 


0.4291 
P=0. 000 


0. 6338 
P=Q0. 000 


0.4299 
P=0.000 


0; 5057 
P=0. 000 


TABLE 19 


TABLE 20 


Ze 


Inter-rater Ccmparisons on Influ of Decisions 


Inter-rater Comparisons of Infl on Process 


LAB 21 
Inter-rater Comparisons on Infl on Effectiveness 


Rarer Bate eZ Eare el 3 Rater4 
Rater! 1.0000 0.3752 0.3010 0.3440 
P= ** ** x P=0. 000 P=0.001 P=0.000 
Rater2 Oars 52 1.0000 0.3066 0.4840 
P=0. 000 P=*k **X P=0.001 P=0.000 
Rater3 0.3010 0.3066 1.0000 i310 
p=0.001 P=0. 001 p=* *x x x D=0.001 
Raterd 0. 3440 0.4840 0.3110 1.0000 
P=01.000 P=0e 00 (6) 0104 P= ¥% KX 
TABLE 22 


Relation between Agency and Effectiveness Variables 


Agency 
R sign 
Influ on effectiveness .86 -000 
Influ on decisions 917 - 000 
Influ cn process -80 -000 
Satisfacticn 207 - 000 
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TABI 23 


Relation between Communion and Effectiveness Variables 


Ccmmunion 


R sign 

Influ on effectiveness .81 - 000 

Influ on decisions 68 -000 

Influ on process ory - 000 

Satisfaction oom -000 
TABLE 24 


Agency/Communion Correlated with Dependent Variables 


Agency + Communion 


R sign 
Influ on effectiveness k= .93 p= .000 
Influ on decisions R= .83 p= .000 
Influ on process R= .92 p= .000 
Satisfaction R= .88 p= .000 
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TABGE 25 
Multiple Regressions (AS Rated by Others) 


4D) 
Inv 
| 
IM 
Ir: 
1Q 
Ib 
jog 
ito 


Influence on Group's Decisions 


(Stepwise Entry) 


Communal behavior 2-152 p=. 0040 sho af emma i 
Agentic bekavior -798 p=.0000 .057 .90 
TABLE 26 


Multiple Regressions (AS Rated by Others) 


Independent Dependent Bet Sign B R 


Individual's Influence on Group Process 


(Stepwise Entry) 


Communal behavior ~571 p=.0000 wa53° “6 Co 
Agentic behavior ~-427 p=.0000 "ais | erates 9, 
TABLE 27 


Multiple Regressions (As Rated by Others) 


B R 


Individual's Influence on Group Effectiveness 
(Stepwise Entry) 
Agentic bekavior solo) p=. 00:00 Pde. OS 
Communal behavior ~427 p=. 0000 moo) «Oo 
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TABLE 28 
Multiple Regressions (AS Rated by Others) 
Inderendent Dependent Beta sign B R 


Other's Satisfaction with Individual's Behavior 


(Stepwise Entry) 


Communal behavior -/66 p=.0000 ~ eS aaciG 
Agentic bekavior 0172 “pee Ze « 0 30 woton) 
TABLE 29 


Multiple Regressions (Combining Agency & Communion) 


B R 


Individual Influence on Group Decisions 
(Stepwise Entry) 
Agency + Commun 873 . p=20000 < 167 “ae 


TABLE 30 


Multiple Regressicns (Combining Agency & Communion) 


independent Dependent Beta sign B R 
Inzluence on Group Process 

(Stepwise entry) 

Agency + commun -900 p=.0000 BT shoe eel O. 
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TABLE 31 
Multiple Regressicns (Combining Agency & Communion) 


Derendent Beta sign B R 


Individual's Influence on Group Effectiveness 
(Stepwise Entry) 
Agency + Ccmnun wisi. p=. 0000 eeA0 1 ~ tercr 


TABLE 32 


Multiple Regressions (Combining Agency & Communion) 


inderendent Dependent Beta siga B R 
Satisfaction 

(Stepwise Entry) 

Agency + Commun ~851 p=.0000 SUVs We PS ishe: 


TABLE 33 


Relationships between Control and Agency,Communion 


Express Want 
control control 


Agency zoo 0(c-. 005) - 0411 (p=. 34 8) 
Cecnmun -,0001(r=.496) .2738(p=.005) 


\ 
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TABLE 34 
Relation between Agency and Express Control 


Independent Dependent Beta sign B R 
Agency 
(Stepwise Entry) 
Express 22203 S0t oa 694 sez 
control 
TABLE 35 


Relation between Want Control and Communion 


independent Deyendent Beta sign B R 
Communicn 
(Stepwise entry) 


Want ccentrol sae, . Odiog a) ier 


TABLE 36 
Multiple Regressions Adding Knowledge 


Inderendent Derendent Beta sign B R 
Influence on Group's Effectiveness 
(Stepwise entry) 


agency -394 .0000 ~146  . 
communicn ~406 .Q000 ~ 174 -cQ 
knowledge 249 .0000 - 299 79 


independent Dependent Beta sign B 


TABLE 37 
Multiple Regressions Adding Knowledge 


erpendent Beta sign B 
Influence on Decisions 
ay 
oe ero 00 Pte, 
-347 .0000 - 364 
ml 2or W.007 7 - 046 
TABLE 38 


Multiple Regressions Adding Knowledge 


Influence on Group Process 


(Stepwise entry) 


7oDo6 7.00100 5 ee 
2 ee 000 - 104 
~182 .0040 ONO), 


aZze 


be) 


20 
335 
ow 


oe 


«85 
- 80 
Fags 


TAB EA S39 


Mulitiple Regressions Adding Knowledge 


independent Derendent Beta 
Satisfaction 

(Stepwise entry) 

Communicn 2706 
Agency ele 
(Forced Entry) 

Communicn SP Ae. 
Agency - 204 
Knowledce =,0u2 

TABLE 40 


Means on Effectiveness/Control Variables by Catagory 


Higha/ Low A/ 
Lowe Hig hC 
effectiveness 
influence 23. 46 Ldwmle 
decision 
influence 17.46 1532 
process 
inrtluence 21.59 22603 
Satisfaction 10.44 11.35 
express 
Control 6.54 4.13 
want 
Contro. 3.92 5. 40 
Differences 
In -eentrol 2262 =|5 27 
(p=.008) (p=.130) 


29 


sign 


HighA/ 


Hig he 


25.54 


18.47 


24.04 
12.54 


oe Is 


Seed, 


- 67 


(p=-246) 


ito 


- 185 
- 036 


- 186 
- 0086 
o D421 


LowA/ 
LOwC 


18.36 
TZ 


Ween 
a oll 


In 


. 88 
67 


Asie 
-67 
Ape $0) 


TABLE 41 


Difference in Express Control within Sanple 


GIrour famed ss Co eee a i ud OCG Lest 
highyhigh 41 5.76 2.65 
. 34 
hewslow 21 4.90 DS: 
TABLE 42 


Differences on Want Control within Sample 


Group # Cases Mean Sid edeveweee test 
highyhigh 4 5012 DAS, 
25 
low/low 21 4.05 2.48 
TABLE 43 


Differences on Control Scores between High/Low Sample 


Group Mean Dak erence GE tes t 


high/lcw 6.54 
Express control 2241 p=.0107 
low/high 4.13 


Haga / low §3.9 2 
Wont -controd = es p=.0908 
low/high 5.40 
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MULTIFLE 


REGRESSION FIGURES 


(Based on Averaged Ratings From 4 Others) 


Dependent Variables 
Influ on Decisions 
Influ on Process 


Infiu on Group's 
Effectiveness 


Satisfaction 
Agency 


Ccmmunion 


Figure G.1 


Agency, 
Agency, 


Agency, 


Express 


Communion, Knowledge 
Communion, Knowledge 


Communion, Knowledge 


Communion, Knowledge 


Control 


Want Control 


Multiple Regressions : 
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ome od 


ema SS ny CO me SY pen emp ES items, CS ey OE ge ee 
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(Based on Self Ratings) 


Knowledge (self) 


| . 

| Dependent Variables independent Variables | 
| influ on Decisions Agency, Communion, 
| Knowledge(self L) : 
| Influ on Process Agency, Communion, | 
| Knowledge (self E) | 

Influ on Group's Agency, Communion, 

| | Son ane ersciea | 
| Effectiveness | 
| Satisfaction Agency, Communion, 
eee 


Figure G.2 Multiple Regressions 


ae « | 
| (Comparing Self ane eager Hae =) | 
| Pe euaene Ind repo ent | 
{cthers) (sel | 
| Influ on Decisions Agency, Communion, 
Knowledge (self) | 

| Influ on Process Agency Se ee 
° Knowledge (self) | 
| Influ cn Group's Agency, Communion, 

Kfhowledge (self) 

| Effectiveness | 
Satisfaction Agency, Communion, | 
| aon eala 2 (seme | 
— es a) 


Pigure G.3 Multiple Regressions 


US2 


a a nr ee ee 


bagi 1 
| (Comparing Self and Other Ratings) | 
| Dependent Independent | 
i (self) (others) | 
| Influ on Decisions Agency, Communion,Knowledge | 
| Influ on Process Agency, Communion, Knowledge 
| Influ on Group's Agency, Communion, Knowledge | 
Effectiveness | 
Selif Satisfaction Agency, Communion, Knowledge | 
| Agency (self) Agency, Communion 
| Ccmmunicn(self) Communion, Agency | 
i. we “>, es 
Figure G.4 Multiple Regressions 
jar i 
| ON eae of Agency and Communion) | 
g ratings of four others) 
Dependent Independent 
| Influence on decisions Agency + Communion | 
Influence on process Agency + Communion 
| Influence on Agency + Communion 
effectiveness | 
Satisfaction Agency + Communion ! 
| Oe 


Figure G.5 Multiple Regressions 
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